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SERGEANT’S DISCOURSE ON EDUCATION. 
(Continued from page 110.} 

That part of a course of liberal education, however, 
which has been most frequently assailed, is the study 
of the Greek and Roman Classics—what is emphatical- 
ly called Classical learning. Some have insisted that it 
ought to be altogether excluded; and others, that it 
does not deserve to occupy so much of the time and 
attention of youth. Mr. Locke, who himself enjoyed 
the full benefit of the treasures of ancient learning, 


seems to make a compromise of the matter; for while he 


admits that the languages may be useful to those who 
are designed for the learned professions, or for the life 
of a gentleman without a profession, he seems to censi- 
der that they, as well as philosophy, are caleiated ra- 
ther to have an injurious effect upon the general charac- 
ter, than otherwise. The broader ground of entire 
exclusion, however, as has already been said, has lad 
its advocates Many years ago, a distinguished citizen 
of the United States, whose memory, let it be said, is 


cipal, and however ignorant was the argument of the 
| ** student of arithmetic,” yet, for him, it was not in a 
| wrong spirit. Arithmetic was his pursuit, and it was fit 
‘ that be should think well of it—But the poor student 
of Latin! What could be expected from Ais labours in 
a Seminary where the study was systematically depre- 
ciated; and the head of it, from whom he was to look 
for encouragement and assistance, gloried (conscien- 
tiously, ne doubt,) in having nearly expelled it from 
his school? The teacher might, and probably did, endea- 
| vour to perform his duty; but it must have been coldly 
| and heartlessly done. Instead of breathing warmth and 
| animation into the atmosphere, to invigorate the tender 
| plants entrusted to his care, they must have been in im- 
minent danger of being stunted in their growth, by 
chilling and withering indifference. 

Of the opinions which have been mentioned, the one 
proposing entirely to exclude the ancient languages 
from a course of liberal instruction—and the other, to 
reduce the time and attention devoted te them, it would 











entitled to great veneration, among other things for the | be difficult to say, that as applied te this country, the 
example he gave of untiring industry and youthful vigor | 0"€ 1s more to be deprecated than the other. Are the 
in his varied pursuits, continued to almost the last day | !’sguages overtaught now’ Will they bear a reduction? 
of along life, published an Essay, in which, with his | The reverse is known to be the fact. Compared with 
usual ingenuity and force, he contested the value of | the teaching in the German schools, where the design 
Classical learning as a branch of education. It appears | '8 to make scholars, compared with the teaching in the 
from a subsequent publication, by the same author, that | schools of England, where the design, in addition to 
this Essay produced many replies, and that it also pro- | this, is to qualify men for all the higher employments 
duced a complimentary letter (now published with the | of life, as well as for a life without particular employ- 
Essay,) from a gentleman who is stated to have been at | Ment, it can scarcely be said that here they are taught 





that time the Principal of an academy. In this letter, 
after complimenting the author, the writer proceeds us 
follows—“ There is little taste for them (the learned 
languages, ) in this place. In our academy, where there 


are near ninety students, not above ninetcen are poring | 


over Latin and Greek. One of these nineteen was lately 
addressed by a student of Arithmetic in the following 
language—‘ Pray, sir, can you resolve me, by your 
Latin, this question! If one bushel of corn cost four 
shillings, what cost fifty bushcls” A demand of th’s 
kind, from a youth, is to me a proof of the taste of Ame- 
ricans in the present day, who prefer the useful to the 
ornamental!” ‘This was suvely an extraordinary triamph 


over the poor Latinist, and a very singular evidence of | 


what the good Principal was pleased to call “ American 
taste!” Who ever imagined that the study of the Greck 
and Latin would teach a boy the first rules of Arithmet- 
ic? Or who was ever absird enough to contend that 


Greek and Latin were to be taught to the exclusion of | 


the simplest elements of pure Mathematics’ ‘hey have 
their appropriate uses and advantages; but they do not 
profess te be themselves the whole of education, nor 


.to accomplish every thing that is desirable. They do 


not give sight to the blind, nor hearing to the deaf, nor 
speech to the dumb; but when these faculties exist in 
their usual perfection—as is happily the case with the 
far greater part of mankind—and there is the ordinary 
portion of talent, they furnish an occupation, which is 
both useful and ornamental, which is not inconsistent 
with the necessary attainments in mathematics, and 
which may not only well go along with the acquisition 
of our own language, but is deemed to be indispensa- 
ble to its accurate knowledge, and highest enjoyment. 

But however feeble was the commentary of the L’rin- 

Voz. EV. 15 


fatall. Excepting in the profession of divinity, is it too 
| strong to affirm that there is scarcely such a thing as 
scholarship? And even in that profession, how many 
|are there, in proportion to the whole number engaged 
in its sacred duties, who would be able to encounter a 
learned Infidel with the weapons of ancient learning? 
We have eminent lawyers—we have distinguished phy- 
sicians—enterprising and intelligent merchants—and a 
fund of general talent, capable of the bighest elevation 
in every employment or pursuit of life. Occasionally 
| we meet with ene among them, commonly of the old 
stock, in whom are discerned the elegant influences of 
Classical literature. 
suit where are our eminent scholars? Where are the 
greater lights, ruling with a steady and diffusive splen- 
dour, and vindicating their claim to a place among the 
constellations which shine in the firmament of learning? 
| Nay, how few are there among us, of our best educated 





j 
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‘men, who, if called upon to bring forth their stores, 
would be able to say with Queen Elizabeth, that they 
had “brushed up their Latin,” or weuld have any Latin 
to brush up? The truth is that this branch of study is 
already at the very minimum, if not below it. It will 
not bear the least reduction. It positively requires to 
be increased in teaching, and raised in public esteem. 
Classical learning neither falls in showers, nor flows in 
streams. Here and there a solitary drop appears, spark- 
| ling and beautiful to be sure, likésthe last dew ona 
leaf, but too feeble, without the support of its kindred 
| element, even to preserve itself, and utterly powerless 
‘to enrich or fructify the neighbouring soil. To propose 
|a reduction, is therefore equivalent, at least, to an en- 
tire exclusion, if it be not worse. Less taught than it 
| now is, or less esteemed, the teaching would be almost 
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a false pretence, and the learning a waste of time. It more signally exhibited by the old Romans, when Hanni- 
would be as well at once to blot it from the course, and, | bal, triumphant, & seemingly irresistible, from the slaugh- 
as far as in our power lies, to let the Greek and Latin | ter at Canna, was thundering at the gates of Rome, than 
languages sink into oblivion, and be lost in profound | they have been by that nation, which Mr. Locke’s genius 
darkness, like that from which, by their single power, | has contributed to illustrate and adorn. This same study 
they have once recovered the world. | has gone hand in hand with every profession and pursuit, 

This would be a parricidal work for civilization and | refining, exalting and dignifying them all. Theologi- 
science. But if it is to be accomplished, the mode is | ans, statesmen, lawyers, physicians, poets, orators, phil- 
not what is to characterize it as unnatural. Before we | osophers, the votaries of science and of letters,have been 
advance to a conclusion of such incalculable import- | disciplined and nourished by it,and under the influence 
ance, let us first consider what it is, and then endeavour | of its culture have attained the highest excellence. The 
to be fully assured that it is right. If it be once decided | arts of life have, at the same time, kept on with steady 
that the study of the ancient languages can be dispensed | pace, so that the people whom Ceasar spoke of as, in his 
with in a Collegiate education, and the honours of a | ‘*Britannos toto orbe divisos,” now, if not in all respects 





College obtained without it, there is no difficulty in per- 
ceiving it must also be dropped in the preparatory 
schools. Why begin it, if it is not to be pursued? Why 
take up time in acquiring what is afterwards to be 


thrown aside as rubbish, and forgotten? Forgotten it | 
inevitably will be, if it be entirely discontinued at the | 
time of entcring College. By what motives or arguments 


will a boy be persuaded to apply himself to learning in 
a Grammar School, what is not necessary to obtain for 
him the honours of a College, and what he is distinctly 
told will be of no use to him in life? It is absurd to think 


of it. The youngest child has sagacity enough to un- | 
derstand an argument, which coincides with his own | 
inclination, and to apply it to the indulgence of his own | 
natural love of ease. Tell him that he might as well be | 


unemployed, and, without having ever stuclied logic, he 
will be very apt to jump at once to the seductive con- 
clusion of idlenesss. 

These languages, let it be remembered, have hither- 
to not merely formed a part, they have been the very 
basis of a liberal education. I might almost say they 
have been education itself. From the revival of letters 
to the present time, they have held this station, through 
a period of five hundred years, not in one country only, 
but in all the civilized world. ‘They gained it by their 
own merits, and they have kept it by their unquestion- 
able success. Would it be wise or prudent to cast them 
off, unless we were fully prepared to supply the large 
space they have occupied, by something equal, at least, 
if not superior? ‘This is no metaphysical question; nor 
does the answer to it require the peculiar powers of Mr. 
Locke, mighty as they confessedly were. It is eminent- 
ly a practical question, which common sense is fully 
able to decide. It may be stated thus; Education,hav- 
ing a given end, anda certain plan of education, having 
approved itself during some hundreds of years, and still 
continuing daily to approve itself to be well suited toat- 
tain that end, is it wise or rational to require that it shall 
be vindicated upon original grounds, and be rejected 


like a novelty, unless it can be justified to our complete | 
satisfaction, by arguments a priori? That is a good time- 


keeper which keeps good time, no matter how construc- 


ted. That is good food which is found to nourish the | 


body, whatever peptic precepts may say to the centra- 
ry. And the is good exercise, which gives vigour and 
grace to the limbs, even though a Chinese lady might 
not be allowed to use it. Against such a fact, once well 
established, argumentative objection ought to be una- 
vailing, or there is an end to ail just reasoning. 


**What can we reason from, but what we know?” 


This proof is manifest, in respect to nations, as it is in 
respect to individuals, It is astonishing, that Mr. Locke 
could have entertained the suggestion for a moment,that 
the study of the languages and philusophy was unfriend- 
ly to the formation of prudent and strong character, when 
he looked around upon his countrymen, and perceived, 
as he must have done, that they are not less distinguish- 
ed for their attachment to these studies, than for what 
Burke has called “the family of grave and masculine vir- 
tues.’” Constancy, resolution, unconquerable spirit, a 
lofty determination never under any circumstances of 


best models. 





at the very head of the European family, are certainly 
not inferior to any of itsmembers. Let those who cavil 

at a liberal education, and those especially who ques- 
| tion the value of the Greek and Latin languages, answer 
this fact. The tree cannot be bad which preduces such 
fruit. It is unphilosophical to doubt the adequacy of a 
cause to produce a given effect, when we see that the 
effect is constantly produced by that cause; and it is un- 
_ philosophical to search for ancther cause, when we have 
| found one that is sufficient. If the study of the ancient 
languages has been found, by long experience, to dis- 
cipline and nourish the intellectual faculties,;why should 
we doubt that it is efficacious fur that purpose? Why 
should we go about to seek fur something else, that if it 
succeed will but answer the same purpose—and if it fail, 
leaves us entirely destitute? One will flippantly tell us 
that it is spending {oo much time about words, which 
could be better employed about things. The great Bri- 
| tish lexicographer has unintentially given some counte- 

nance to this notion in the Preface to his Dictionary. A 
/man, who had accomplished such a labour, might be 
permitted, at its close, to feel the departure of the spi- 
rit which had sustained him in its progress, and in the 
pathetic melancholy of taking leave, so eloquently ex- 
pressed as almost to draw tears from the reader, he 
might be allowed even to depreciate his own work, by 
admitting that “words are the daughters of earth, and 
that things are the sons of heaven.” But even the au- 
thority of Dr. Johnson cannot be permitted thus to de- 
grade the pedigree of words, or diminish their impor- 
tance. Articulate sound is from heaven. Its origin is 

divine. ‘The faculty of speech is the immediate gift of 
Him who made us, and its destitution (which his good 
Providence sometimes allows to occur) is felt to be a 
great calamity. Language—words—are the exercise of 
this faculty, as thought is the exercise of the faculty of 
thinking. The one is worthy of improvement as well as 
_ the other—nay, we can scarcely conceive of their sepa- 
rate existence, or their separate cultivation—and hence 
the first step in the instruction of the dumb is to teach 
| them the use of language. Words without thought are 
idle and vain. Thought, without the power of expres- 

sing it, is barren and unproductive. “Proper words in 
proper places, is the point we all strive to attain; and 
| this is what constitutes the perfection of the power of 

communicating with each other. “It is true, therefore, 

that ‘‘words are things;” and there is no better proof 

of it than this, that the most extraordinary, may I not say 
| the most vulgar error sometimes obtains currency, by 

means of an epigrammatick sentence,by the mere charm 
of the collocation of words. The fact is, that they occu- 

py our attention throughout our lives, and a greater or 

less command of them is one of the chief visible dis- 

tinctions that mark the different orders of intelligence. 

The child is taught to speak, to spell and to read—the 
youth to declaim and to compose—and the man strives 

perpetually to impreve and perfect himself in the use of 

language, by frequent exercise, and the study of the 
Demosthenes is said to have copied the 
history of Thucydides eight times with his own hand, 
and to have committed the greater part of it to mem- 
ory, merely to improve his style. His orations 


adversity to admit the betraying counsels of fear, were not | were composed with the utmost care; and they were 
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retouched, impreved, and corrected with the mi- 
nuteness ofa Flemish painter—even to the alteration of 
parts of words. He was never satisfied till he had given 


- the highest possible finish to his work. Was this an idle 


labour? More than two thousand years have since rol- 
led by; and the language of Athens, in the days of De- 
mosthenes, cannot be said to be now spoken in the 
world. Yet is he confessed to be the undisputed mas- | 
ter in his noble art. _ His orations, said by a strong fi- | 
gure to have been as an earthquake in ancient Greece, 
still agitate the bosom which is sensible of the powers of 
eloquence, and offer the best model to its votaries.— | 
Like the fine remains of the Grecian chisel, they stand 
in severe, but beautiful and commanding simplicity, as 
if conscious that their title to respect, being founded in| 
nature and in truth, though perfected by consummate | 
skill, was equally available in every age.* 
If it therefore be conceded that the study of the an- | 
cient languages is calculated to assist us in what is dis-| 
paragingly termed the learning of words, or, as it ought | 
to be expressed, in acquiring a good style—that it im- 
proves the taste, and corrects the judgment—this, tho’ 
but a part of its merits, would go far to vindicate its right 
to a place in every system of liberal educatiun. 
Sometimes it is objected, as it was by the Principal of | 
an academy, already quoted, that an acquaintance with | 
these languages is ‘ornamental,’ but not ‘useful.’” The 
meaning of this objection depends upon two words, | 
which, appearing to be exact, are notwithstanding, as | 
ambiguous, perhaps, as any in our vocabulary. They 
are often used without a definite sense in the mind of 
the speaker, and very seldom with any certainty of the 
same understanding on the part of the hearer. If it | 
were necessary to"endeavour to be precise on this sub- | 
ject, we might be permitted to say, that in the opinion 
of many very intelligent people, nothing is properly or- 
namental that is not in some way useful. But when we 
have thus disentangled ourselves of one perplexing | 
word, we are obliged to encounter another. What is 
useful, and what is not useful? Are mankind agreed a- 
boutit? By nomeans. How then are we to determine | 
what is useful? The answer seems to be this—we are | 
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ner that no other known study will accomplish. They 
awaken attention, they develope and employ the rea- 
soning faculty, they cultivate the taste, they nourish the 
seeds of (he imagination, give employment to the mem- 
ory, and, in a word, they discipline and invigorate, in 
due proportion, all the intellectual powers, and prepare 
them for orderly and effective exertion in all the varied 
exigencies which may require their action. Nor is this 
all. They lay the foundation of that learning which will 
abide with us, and increase our enjoyments in all the vi- 


| cissitudes of life. 


But the limits of a discourse would be unreasonably 
transcended, by an attempt to enter into a more particu- 
lar examination of this part of the subject. Nor is it ne- 
cessary that I should thus trespass upon your patience, 
already so largely taxed. Abler heads, and stronger 
hands—strong in good learning —-have been repeatedly 
employed upen the work; and I should only enfeeble 


| their demonstration, by attempting to restate the pro- 


cess. As a witness, however, stating the result of his 
observations, confirmed by the observations of others, I 


_may be allowed to say, that toa young man, entering 


upon the stucly of a liberal profession,a thorough ground- 


| work of Classical education is like a power gained in 


mechanics, or rather it is the foundation wanted by Ar- 
chimedes for hisfulcrum! It gives him a mastery of his 


| studies which nothing else cansupply. Of its other in- 


fluences, allow me to quote to you the testimony of 
a distinguished female, who, to uncommon opportuni- 
ties united extraordinary genius and power of observa- 
tion, and is entirely free from all suspicion of partiality. 
“The English Universities, (says Madame de Stacl, in 
her ‘Germany,’) have singularly contributed to diffuse 
among the people of England that knowledge of an- 
cient languages and literature, which give to their ora- 
tors and statesmen an information so liberal and bril- 
liant. It isa mark of good taste to be acquainted with 
other things besides matters of business, when one is 
thoroughly acquainted with them; and, besides, the elo- 
quence of free nations attaches itself to the history of 
Greeks and Romans, as to that of ancient fellow coun- 
trymen. * * * * The study of languages, which 
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provement or the innocent gratification of himself or of 
others, or qualifies him mure effectually or acceptably to 
perform his duties. Does any one object to those ex- 
ercises of youth, which give a graceful carriage to the 
body? Are good manners, the external graces, worthy 
to be cultivated, because they give pleasure to others? | 
And are the graces of the intellect to be entirely neg- | 
lected? Is the generous youth to be told that nothing | 
is necessary but to be able to compute the cost of fifty 

bushels of corn’? The proprieties, and eventhe elegan- | 
cies of life, when they do not run away with the heart, | 
nor interfere with the performance of serious duties, are | 
well deserving our attention. But let it not be imagi- | 
ned, that in thus insisting upon the general argument of 

experience—the greatest of.all teachers—in favour of 
Classical learning, or in answering one or two particular 

objections, it is meant to be conceded, that it cannot be | 
vindicated upon original grounds. It can be; and it has | 
been, repeatedly and triumphantly shown, that these | 
unequalled languages, which, as was long ago said 


| 





them, ‘“‘have put off flesh and blood, and become im- 
mutable,” are precisely calculated to perform the most 
important general offices of a liberal education, in a man- 





*Cicerg not only studied the Greek language, but to 
such an extent as to be able to declaim in it, and to ex- 
cite the strong but melancholy admiration of Appoloni- 
us. ‘As for you, Cicero,” he said, after hearing him 
declaim in Greek, ‘‘I praise and admire you: but I am 
concerned for tle fate of Greece. She had nothing left 
her but the glory of eloquence and education, and you 
are carrying that too to Rome.” 


| 
; 
} 
} 


she quotes the admission of Pascal. 

Some part of the doubt, which, in this country, hus 
been insinuating itself into the public mind, is owing 
to the imperfect and insufficient ma#ner in which the 
languages have been taught; or rather it should be 
said, in which they have been learned; for there has 
probably been at all times a disposition to teach them. 
Enough has not been acquired to fix a permanent taste 
in the student himself, or to demonstrate its value to 
others. The consequence is, that the graduate suffers 
his little stock to decay from neglect, and his parents 
and friends exclaim that learning is of no use. Another 
consequence is, that there is no scholar-like mind, to 
exert its influence upon the community, and operate 
upon the mass of public opinion. The corrective is in 
more thorough teaching. It will require more time and 
more labour from the student. But time thus employed, 
will be well employed. And as to labour—if he desire 
to arrive at excellence of any sort, he can learn nothing 
better than how to apply himself with diligence to the 
work that is before him. There isa great deal of affec- 
tation in the world, of facility and expedition in the 
performance of intellectual tasks—of doing things quick- 
ly, and without preparation or exertion, as if by an in- 
spiration of genius, and differently from those, who, by 
way of derision, are called plodders! It is a poor affec- 
tation. Sometimes it is maintained.at the expense of 
sincerity, by concealing the pains that are really taken. 
Oftener it is only the blustering of “conscious weakness 
and indolence. The highest and surest talent—that 
which will hold out longest, and often reach the great- 


| est elevation—the only talent, | might almost say, which 
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is given to man for intellectual achievement—is the 
talent of applying his faculties to produce a good result 
—that is, of labouring with success. No one need be 
ashamed of possessing, of exercising, or of cultivating 
it, The great lesson of life is to apply ourselves dili- 
gently to what is before us. Life itself is but a succes- 
sion of moments. The largest affairs are made up of 
small parts.—The greatest reputation is but the accu 
mulation of successive fruits, each carefully gathered 
and stored. The most learned scholar began with learn- 
ing words. Every day is by itself a day of small things. 
But the sum of our days makes up our lifé-—and the 
sum of our days’ work makes up the work of our life. 
Let evefy one, therefore, who would arrive at distinc- 
tion, remember, that the present moment is the one he 
is to improve, and apply himself diligently to its im- 
provement. 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF 


MAJOR GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE. 
[From the Casket,] 
( Continued from page 69._) 


Congress, owing to the French minister’s representa- 
tions, as already mentioned, amusing themselves with 
notions of a speedy peace, and disregarding the early 
admonitions of Washington, had scarcely made any ex- 
ertions for re-enlisting the army. But few recruits had 
arriyed at camp before the middle of July, although a 
large part of the army dissolved in the course of the 
preceding spring and autumn, by the expiration of the 
terms of service for Which the men were engaged. The 
American commander being inferior to his enemy in 
strength, could not act on the offensive; indeed, he was 
enabled to accomplish little more than to guard the de- 
fences on the Hudson. It was about this period that 
the celebrated Henry Laurens, in a letter to a friend, | 
said, “ Let us look around and inquire into the state of | 
the army, the navy, the treasury—the view is truly af- | 
fecting; but what is most of all to be deplored, is. the | 
torpitude of national virtue; how many men are there, 
who now in secret say, could I have believed it would 
have come te this, I would I am not one of this 
number.” 

For the purpose of effectually fortifying West Point, 
the commander-in-chief transferred his Head Quarters | 
to that place; and in order to afford protection as : 





as practicable to the inhabitants, he stationed differe=t 
bodies of troops on each side of the river, but not at so 
great distances apart as to prevent a speedy concentra- 
tion of them in case of any emergency. The Light In- 
fantry, under General Wayne, was posted at Fort Mont- 
gomery and in its vicinity, on the west side of the Hud- | 
son. 

Lest it should become wearisome to the reader, the 
remainder of General Wayne’s correspondence, during | 
the campaign of 1779, will be greatly curtailed, and 
confined almost exclusively to military transactions, and 
particularly to letters between himself and the com- 
mander-in-chief. However, it is an act of justice due 
his memory, to say, that if this memoir would admit of 
a fuller introduction of correspondence, it could not fail 
in being interesting and instructive to both the politician 

' 


and soldier, although the days have long since “gone 
by” which produced the occasion of it. 

Dear General,—I am commanded by his Excellency, 
to inform you that he is anxious to have the sentiments 
of the general officers on certain points of importance, 
and has notified a meeting this afternoon, half past 4 
e’clock. He would wish you to be present, if your 
wound will permit you to attend with convenience—the 
barge carries this, and can bring you down. If you will 
have time, he would be glad of your company to dinner. 
lam, your most obedient, 

* ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 

Heap Quarters, July 26th, 1779. 
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West Point, 27th July, 1779. 

Sir,--The circumstances, situation and numbers of 
this army, as well as that of the enemy, which your Ex- 
cellency was pleased to lay before the council of gene- 
ral officers last evening, 1 have fully considered, and I 
am of opinion, that something ought to be attempted, in 
order to draw General Clinton’s attention towards King’s 
Ferry, which will not only give great security to the 
states, but leave it in your power to cover this post, the 
possession of which, I believe to be the main object of 
the enemy, could they once draw your army out of pre- 
tecting distance. 

in order to effect this, I would propose that about 
5000 men march, and one half of them take post in the 
vicinity of Smith’s white house, and the remainder in 
front ef Springsteel’s, with their left on the river, north 
of Stony Point, and erect two batteries, one on the hill, 
upon the felled trees, in front of the point; the other 
on a high piece of-ground, near the river, and north of 
King’s Ferry, which enfilades, not only the works on 
Stony Point, but also commands Verplank’s Point, from 
which positions there are roads leading to Springsteel’s, 
passable with a little more opening, for our artillery, 
from whence they may be thrown into the gorge of the 
mountain, in the rear of Storm’s, and there protected, 
should the enemy move up in force, so as to prevent us 
drawing them off by ; 

1 would not wish to make use of more than four 
pieces of ordnance on this side, i. e. two heavy twelves, 
and two 8 inch howitzers, on travelling carriages, with 
100 rounds per gun. 

1 would, in addition to this movement, advise the 
stationing of one thousand men on the east side, with 
two travelling twelves, and one or more howitzers, that 
would serve to amuse or distract the enemy on Ver- 
plank’s Point, keeping a good look-out down the river, 
so as to have timely notice of the enemy’s approach, and 
to fall back occasionally The remainder of this 
letter is defaced by accident. 

West Point, July 30th, 1779. 

Dear Sir,—Your favour of this date came duly to hand; 
I shall certainly not undertake any thing capita’, with- 
out your knowledge. 

1 wish for your opinion as a friend, not as commandin 
officer of the light troops, whether another attempt on 
Stony Point, by way of surprise, is eligible, in any other 
manner under present appearances and information; no 
good, I am sure, can result‘from it. 

Lord Cornwallis is undoubted!'y arrived, and I have 
information that bears all the marks of authenticity, that 
Admiral Arbuthnot, with the grand fleet, left Torbay, 
the 26th of May, with (as it is said) 7000 troops, Hes- 
sians and British, for America. A deserter, who left 
the city of New York on Tuesday last, says, it was 
reported that a number of transports had arrived at San- 
dy Hook; firing, he himself heard. I have not heard, 
nor is it my belief, that Lord Cornwallis supersedes Sir 
Harry. 








Iam, very sincerely and affectionately, 
Dear Sir, yours, 
GEO. WASHINGTON. 
Fish Hill Landing, 31st July, 1779. 

Dear General, it was not until 10 o’clock this morn- 
ing, that I was bonoured with your favour of yesterday, 
and not as commander of the Light Corps, but as your 
Excellency desires, 1 now give my opinion on the point 
you require. 

The enemy will certain!y profit, so far, by their late 
misfortune at Stony Point, as to provide for, or guard 
against a surprise, and to find out, and strengthen the 
most vulnerable and weak parts of their works. Indeed, 
they are at this time industrious!y employed in that very 
business, as well as fraising, and perhaps enclosing the 
old works, as you will see by the letter of equal date, 
with this herewith transmitted. But I am fully of opi- 
nion, that the Light Corps, with the addition of one 
thousand mere picked men, and officers properly ot 
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| 

pointed, would carry that post, by assault, in the night, | 
with the loss of between four and five hundied men, | 
which is the least number I can think cf calculating up- | 
on, supposing the enemy to be but one thousand strong, | 
but should they be more, it will require a force, and | 
consequently a loss, in proportion. This is my opinion, | 
but if your Excellency should be of a different senti 
ment, and that this business ought to be attempted, I | 
will, with the greatest cheerfulness, undertake the | 
charge of executing it, although I am not quite reco- 
vered from my wound, unless your Excellency has 
some other officer in view more competent to the task. | 

Interim, believe me, yours, 

most affectionately, 
ANTHONY WAYNE. | 


His Excellency, 
General Wasurneton. 
Towards the latter end of August, Admiral Arbuth- | 
not, with the British fleet and reinforcement, arrived | 
at New York. This event excited considerable anxiety | 
in the public mind, respecting the army immediately | 
under the command of General Washington, on and in| 
the vicinity of the Hudson, in consequence of its weak- | 
ened state, from causes which have been already given. | 
The following is a letter from General Wayne, to that | 


| 


truly patriotic and essentially serviceable man of the | 
day, Richard Peters, Esq., in which he mentions the 
arrival of the British fleet, and the probable conse- | 
quences of that occurrence—he also refers to the disas- | 
trous issue of an expedition against the fortifications on | 
the Penobscot, which had been recently erected by | 
Col. M‘Lean, and a regiment under his command, by | 
whom that part of Massachusetts had been invaded from | 
Nova Scotia. The troops which composed the expe- | 
dition were exclusively militia, of that state, amounting 
to between three and four thousand men, under Gen. 
Lovell, and convoyed by Commodore Salstontal. 

Says Gordon, in the history of the Revolutionary War, | 
“The expedition against the fort was so wretchedly | 
conducted as to do no credit, either to the General or 
Commodore. The army and sailors had to explore a! 
great part of their way back by land, through thick 
woods and desert wastes.” 

Light Infantry Camp, near Fort 
Montgomery, 30th August, 1779. § | 

Dear Sir,--Yours, of the 11th of July, came to hand 
in the midst of a busy scene, but I introduced the song | 
into the army, not by a non-commissioned officer, but | 
under the patronage of some musical colonels, who 
have ushered it into their regiments with not a little | 
eclat. 1 wish for more of them, agreeing in sentiment | 
with you, that those kind of songs are often attended 
with better effects than some resolves of Congress, or | 
even of constitutional or republican societies. 

You will, perhaps, wish to know something of the 
news and politics in this quarter—but these are matters | 
which I seldom possess time to meddle with—however, | 
I believe that the Massachusetts expedition against | 
M‘Lean, has cost us some thirty or forty vessels—-among | 
which are the Warren frigate, and several others of | 
force—however, we are in hopes that we shall not have | 
to exchange veferans for militia-men, as the latter are 
on their own terra firma, and understand a retrograde | 
maneuvre well, and which they will perform with the 
utmost velocity. 

Admiral Arbuthnot, with the grand fleet and rein- | 
forcement of troops, arrived safely at New York, three 
days since. I may, therefore, venture to predict the | 
near approach of a distressing, if not sanguinary cam- | 
paign. I believe that I sported the same idea at an | 
early period, and at a time when some of my friends | 
were of a contrary opinion. However, [ hold it unwor-| 
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My best and kindest wishes to Mrs. P., with congrat- 
ulations on an addition to your family. 
Yours, most affectionately, 
ANTHONY WAYNE. 
RicHarp Perers, Esq. 
‘There is so much good sense, truth, and pleasantry, 


| interwoven in Mr. Peters’ letter to the General, that it 


must not be withheld from the reader of this memoir: 

Belmont, July 11th, 1779. 
Dear Sir,—-I heard an Irishman the other day, sing a 
very foolish ballad of three or four verses, yet its sim- 
plicity struck me, and I have, this rainy merning, scrib- 
bled the enclosed, from a hint which I catched from my 
Hibernian songster.—I have adopted, with a few altera- 
tions, the first verse, and except for another line or two, 


/ am answerable for both the folly and length of the rest. 


I send it to you that you may give it to some of your 
singing sergeants or corporals, as 1 wish the poor devil 
to be introduced into the army, under the protéction 
of at least a non-commissioned officer. It goes to the 
tune of an Irish lilt, which I have often heard the fifers 
play. If my wares are vendible, perhaps I may, at some 
other time of leisure, furnish you with more of them. I 
do not trouble you with it from any view of credit I shall 
gain by it—but you must know that I am a great friend 
to ballads, and believe, that more can be achieved, by 
a few occasional simple songs, than by an hundred re- 
comme ndations of Congress, especially considerimg how 
few attend to or read them. This is not singular, for it 
is the case with the public acts of all governments, I 
wish often to see ballads dispersed among the soldiery, 
which, inspiring in them a thirst for*glory, patience un- 
der their hardships, a love of their General, and sub- 
mission to their officers, would animate them to a cheer- 
ful discharge of their duty, and prompt them to undergo 
their hardships with a soldierly patience and pleasure. 


| I confess that our army have exhibited constant proof of 


their virtue in all these particulars, to the astonishment 
of their enemies, and to the admiration of every true 
friend of our country and its cause. Yet the most trifling 
stimulus may sometimes be of service. 1 never descend 
to flattery; and you and I often have altercations on the 
detail of our affairs. You will, therefore, believe me, 
when [ assure you, that in my most gloomy moments, 
for being much behind the curtain, I cannot avoid being 
troubled with uneasy feelings,--I look up for comfort 
and find it in the virtue of our army. I know you are 
not Saints, nor in all respects, Romans—but by mixing 
less with the million, you have more firmly retained your 
original principles, and have contracted little of that 


| pestiferous avarice, which, unless speedily checked, 


will plunge our country into sure destruction. You 
may blame the day for the gravity of these observa- 
tions, and believe me ever, your affectionate humble 
servant, 

RICHARD PETERS. 

P. S. I hear a Monsieur Noirmont is a major ia the 
flying army; he is a modest, brave and worthy man. Do 
let me recommend him to your attention. 

General Wayne. 

General Wayne being desirous of rendering to his 
country and General, every possible service which 
could be derived from the Light Corps, thus addressed 
the commander-in-chief:— 

Fort Montgomery, 28th Sep. 1779. 

Dear General,—I have, in company with several field 
officers, reconnoitred the ground in the vicinity of Ha- 
verstraw Forge,--also, the roads and avenues leading 
to it--and find a very strong and advantageous position, 
about a mile in the rear, or westward of the Forge,— 
each flank covered by strong ground, and roads to retire 
either by the left to Inne’s, or under the foot of the 


thy of a generous mind, to recapitulate past errors--it | mountain to Suffreins’. This position will at once cover 
is now our duty to exert every power to stem the tor-/ the country-—prevent trade being carried on with the 
rent—-and, although we cannot always command suc-| enemy, and probably afford a field for something to be 


cess, yet, I trust, we shall produce a conviction to the | done in. One of the piquets will be posted in a position 
world, that we merit it. 


' which affords a commanding and perfect yiew of Stony 
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Point, and every part of the river, from the lower end | on your return to camp, as he might otherwise mistake 
of Haverstraw Bay, as far up as Peekskill But, | his route. 
as a Light Corps, we have no occasion to be fixed, as [ am, dear Sir, yonr most obedient servant, 
to locality; we showld move and-take such position, GEO. WASLINGTON, 
from time to time, as will most distress and distract our; P. S. Tam to request that you will take pains to as- 
enemy—we shall, by this means, use, or destroy the certain whether the enemy have bomb-proofs in Steny 
forage in that country, which, otherwise, will inevitably | Point, what number, extent, and thickness. This is an 
full into the hands of the British. Should the siege of | essential point to know towards any operations against 
Stony Point take place, this will also be a proper posi- | that post. G. W. 
tion for part of the covering army——and the sooner we General Wayse, who was himself an accomplished 
take post there the more we shall assist in facilitating its | mathematician, and good engineer, thus replied:— 
reduction, by preventing the obtaining of supplies of | Light Infantry Camp, near 
wood and forage. But should the proposition not meet | Haverstraw Forge, 5th Oct. 1779. 
your Excellency’s approbation, perhaps you may sug- Dear General,—The moment | received your favour 
gest some other, that will give us more manceeuvring— | of the 3d inst. which was not until 11 o’cleck yesterday, 
any move will be some alleviation to both officers and I ordered out a covering party, and took with me some 
men, as our ordinary guards and reliefs require upwards field officers, with an escort of a few dragoons, and 
of 600 rank-and file, with a proportion of officers daily; | proceeded to the place where General Duportail had 
these, together with the scouts and movements towards | appointed, but he had departed about half an hour be- 
the enemy, keep us all on duty nearly two days out of | fore we arrived. I immediately detached a Light-horse- 
three. Should this movement take place, our supplies | man, who returned without coming up with him, after ; 
will come from Pomptown, by the way of Suffreins’; | he had followed several miles. 
we will require a few wagons; twelve will be sufficient I could wish that the General had sent me a note, as 
for the purpose. we were not more than three miles from him, and any 
I will do myself the honour of waiting on you this | of the inbabitants where he was would either have car- 
afternoon, or to-morrow morning. ried it, or conducted him to our camp. However, I will 
Interim, believe me, with sincere esteem, your Ex- | undertake to give your Excellency full satisfaction, as 
cellency’s most obedient servant, _ to the distances from the different points of attack, to- 
ANTHONY WAYNE. | gether with the respective elevations, provided you will 
please to direct the theodolite and chain, which we 
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His Excellency, 





General WasuHineTon. | took at Stony Point, to be sent to us by the dragoon 

Heap Quarrers, | who delivers this. I believe the needle is lost; but there 

West Point, 29th Sept. 1779. | is more dependence on the limb of the theodolite, than 

Dear Sir,—It is agreeable to me that you should move | can possibly be placed on any needle. 

with the Light Corps to the vicinity of West Point, on, I wish to have the instruments to-morrow, as we shall 

the principles proposed in your letter of yesterday. But | make a grand forage in the vicinity of Stony Point, on 
as | should not be entirely without apprehensions for | Thursday, and I can effect both at the same time, under g 
your security, the enemy having in their power secretly | cover of the troups. Fs 
to reinforce their garrison, and make an attempt upon Agreeably to your Excellency’s orders, I had an in- ; 
you, I shall write to Lord Stirling, directing him in some terview with Lord Stirling on Friday evening, and again $ 


measure to co-operate with you, by advancing some | on Saturday morning, but could not be understood as 
troops towards your right flank, and as there is a regi- | to the position which a part of his troops should take in 
» ment of cavalry about Paramus, it may be employed | order to cover my right and support each other. He 
wholly or in part with you, if forage can be procured, | was decidedly of opinion that Paramus, or its vicinity, 
as may be agreed between his lordship and yourself. was the most eligible position for that purpose, and 
You will apply to the Quartermaster General to furnish | accordingly marched in full force for that post, on Sun- 
you with the number of wagons you stand in need of. day morning; therefore, his troops yet remain about 
In your new situation you cannot possibly be too vi- fifteen miles distant from our camp. I was to have met 
gilant, as you will be somewhat exposed, and the ene- | his lordship at Paramus that evening, to consult further 
my will, no doubt, have every disposition to retaliate | on the occasion, which I omitted doing on hearing that 
the affront you gave them at Stony Point. You will he remagned behind at his former quarters, deeming it, 
always be ready to move at the shortest notice, what- as 1 did, my duty first to secure my own corps; which I 
ever way the exigency of the service may require. You | bave accomplished by taking a position that effectually 
will see Lord Stirling, and concert with him a plan for | guards against a surprise, and secures a safe retreat in 
mutual support. case of necessity. As soon as the forage and other busi- 
{ am, dear Sir, your most obedient servant, | ness are effected, I shall again wait on him. But as he is 
GEO. WASHINGTON. | perfectly acquainted with the country, I cannot pretend 
General Wayne. | to advise him; although, as a military man, I cannot 
General Duportail, a French officer, who is mention- | think that fifteen miles is within a proper supporting 
ed in the following letter, was early recommended to | distance, when the situation of the enemy, as well as 
Congress as a celebrated engineer, and as such, his | our own, is maturely considered. 
services were advantageously employed. I have a patrol constantly passing from Storm’s to 
Heap Quarters, Oct. 3d, 1779. the Dunderburg look-out, so that no move of the enemy 
Dear Sir,--General Duportail proposes, to-morrew, | can take place by land, on this side the river, to West 
a second time, to reconnoitre the post of Stony Point, | Point, which we shall not discover, and of which your 
and to ascertain the distances from the enemy’s works | Excellency may depend upon the earliest intelligence; 
to the place proper for establishing batteries. He will, but T think this a manceuvre rather to be wished than 
arrive there precisely by eleven o’clock. You will, | expected, as they never will commit themselves to the 
therefore, please to have a covering or reconnoitring | mountains, with the army in front, and this corps in the 
arty, consisting of a regiment, ready at the second | rear, without first attempting us. - 
place, to which you went the other day,—not the high | By intelligence from different quarters, Iam led to 
hill on which you first took your stand. This is the spot | believe that Lord Cornwallis, with the troops said to . 
which General Da Portail points out, and he will be at | have sailed, are yet on board their shipping, in the har- c 
the place punctually, at the time appointed. The offi- | bour of New York. d 
cer commanding the party will take his orders from him.| I am your Excellency’s most obt. and very h’ble servt. : 
You will also send an escort to meet him at the house ANTHONY WAYNE. 
where you stopped the last time, to take refreshment,| His Excellency, General W asnincron, 
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Heap QUARTERS, 
West Point, 6th Oc. 1779. 


Dear Sir,—I received yours of yesterday, last even- 
ing. It was entirely owing to the idleness of the express 
that the letter, informing you of the intended reconnoi- 
tring party, did not reach you in time. I send you by 
the dragoon the theodolite taken at Stony Point. There 
is no chain belonging to it, you must supply that defi- 
ciency with a rope. 

Paramus was not, in my opinion, the proper position 
for the whole of Lord Stirling’s force, nor indeed of any 
part of it, to answer the purpose of covering your right 
flank. I have since written to his lordship to take a 
position that will, in conjunction with the Light Infantry, 
prevent the retreat of the enemy from Stony Point by 
land. This 1 have done upon a possibility that Count 
D’Estaing will be able, should he arrive, to run some 
light ships up the river, and prevent the eyacuation by 
water. 


His lordship will, I presume, by the time this reaches | 


you, have so concerted measures with you as to answer 
the desired purpose, and tend to your mutual security. 
Be pleased to keep the matter of endeavouring to inter- 
cept the garrison, a secret. 
I am, dear Sir, your most obedient servant, 
GEO. WASHINGTON. 
General Warne. 
Light Infantry Camp, near 
Haverstraw, 6th October, 1779. 


My Lord,—I am this moment honoured with yours of 


yesterday, and I will attend your lordship at Paramus, | 


on Friday morning. The accounts which I have re- 


ceived from different quarters, correspond with yours, | 


that Count D’Estaing is off the coast, and that Lord 
Cornwallis is actually returned with all the troops said 
to have sailed with him, and now on board the shipping 
in York harbour. 

The Vulture sloop of war has proved a little trouble- 
some to us. I intend to try the effect of red-hot shot up- 
on her {o-morrow morning. 

Interim, your obedient, 
ANTHONY WAYNE. 

Lord Srer.ine. 

Light Infantry Camp, 8th Oct. 1779. 

Dear General,—You will p'ease to consider this as 
supplementary to my letter of this morning, with the 
enclosed plan of the enemy’s works at Stony Point, 
with the points of attack in case of investiture. 

‘They have neither bomb-proofs nora magazine. Their 
ammunition is kept on board of a sloop in the rear of 
the point, except a few rounds for their artillery, which 
are covered by two tents. They have one 32-pounder, 


mounted on the right, or north part of the works; one | 


18 on the left, or south side, a few fire-flies, and four 


54 and 443 inch howitzers at intermediate distances be- | 


tween the two extremes, where 32 and 18 pounders 
are stationed, and in the block-houses. 

[ am of opinion, that two 18 and two or three 12 
pounders, on travelling carriages, with two 8 inch how- 
itzers, will be a sufficiency of artillery to reduce this 
post, as the have given way, and fallen in many 
paris of the wurks, especially the outward redoubt A, 
which, from the points A, B, & E, would soon be re- 
duced, and a lodgment effected in its rear. A combined 





attack on Verplank’s Point ought to take place at the | 


same time, which would drive down the shipping and 
boats. Were two practicable breaches to be effected, 
and the block-houses demolished, I think we could 
carry the works by storm, with, great ease, and I am 


a eee ee . 


I; however, that attempt, I should presume, will de- 
pend on the arrival or non-arrival of Count D’Estaing. 
Your very obedient servant, 

ANTHONY WAYNE. 


| His Excellency, 
General WasuIneTon. 


FROM MANUSCRIPTS 


| IN POSSESSION OF THE AMER. PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


EARLY SETTLEMENTS ON DELAWARE. 


Book of Dutch Patents N A Folio 153. 


Wee William Keist Director Generall and Councilf 
under their high and mightynesses the Lords States 


Generall of the United Netherlands his highness of 


Orange and the Honourable gentlemen managers of the 
incorporated West India Company residing in New Ne- 
therland make known and declare by these presents 
that wee on the day of the date hereunder written have 
'given and granted unto Abrahamm Planck Simon Root 
'Jan Andrieson en Peter Harmense that they may 
, settle themselves in the south river of New Netherland 
and take possession of the lands lying in the said river 
almost over against the little island called Uvogelssant 
of which lands is granted to them in property to be 
'taken up by them one hundred morgan of land to settle 
| there four farms or plantations and to manure within 

one year after the date hereof and sooner if possible on 
pain of loosing this their action with these conditions 
and stipulations that the said persons or who may obtain 
their right shall acknowledge the honourable gentlemen 
| managers before named for their lords and patrons fin- 

der the sovereignty of their high and mightynesses sub- 
| jecting themselves further unto all such rates and duties 
as by the honourable gentlemen are already established 
,or yet to establish constituting therefore the before 
named Abraham Planck Simon Root Jan Andriesen en 

Peter Harmense in our state real and actual possession 
| of the aforesaid land lying on the west side of the south 

river to take up manure and use the same as they might 

do with other theire patrimoneal lands and effects with- 
out that wee the grantors in our aforesaid quality have 
in the least any part action or authority (on the aforesaid 
one hundred morgan of land nor reserve or retain on 
the same but disclaiming thereof from henceforth and 
for ever promising further to maintain observe and fulfill 
this transport firm sur® infrangeable and irrevocable all 

on penalty as directed by law In witness whereof these 
presents is signed by us and confirmed with our seall in 
Redd wax hereunto appending done at Fort Amster- 
dam it was promised to the said persons that if in time 
to come they should have occasion for more land the 
'same shall be granted to them provided they Build 
Houses on the land for themselves to dwell in and if 
'they go of and leave the Land to bee precluded of this 
their action was signed. 


WILLEM KEIST. 


erder of the Honourable the Director Generall and 
uncill of New Netherland. 
Cornetivs Van Rouyvan Secretaris in 1646, 


by 
Co 


| Book of Dutch Patents begunn the 26th February, 1654. 
fo 61. 


| Petrus Stuyvesant under their high and mightynesses’ 
the Lords states general! of the United Netherlands and 

the Honourable gentlemen managers of the incorpora- 

| ted West India company Director general of New Ne 


fully of opinion, that the breaches may be effected in | therlands Curacoa Bonayro Aruba and the dependen- 
twenty-four hours, after possessing the advanced work | ces thereof and the Honourable Gentlemen of the coun- 
A, which will be covered by the points.C, E. What | cill make known and declare that on the day of the date 
time it will occupy to destroy the block-houses, I cannot | hereunder written Wee have given and granted unto 
say; as thatedepends on a few lucky balls.—As to the | Jacob de Hinse two lots lying in the south river nigh 
probability of the enemy’s attempting to compel us to | the fort Casimer the one in the first row being in num- 
raise the siege, your Excellency can better judge than | ber the eighteenth broad in front sixty two feet broad 
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in the Rear fifty six foot and in length on both sides! 1 the underwritten Abraham Gouverneur of the city 
three hundred foot the other in the second row being in | of New York Gent Do testifie and declare that having 
number the sixty seventh broad in front fifiy six foot | been sundry times employed by persons living at New 
broad in the rear fivety six foot and in length on both | Castle upon Delaware river and thereabout’s to search 


sides three hundred foot with express conditions and 
stipulations &c done at Amsterdam in New Netherland 
the twenty fifth of August in the year 1656 


om 


In the same Bool: Folio 50. 


Petrus Stuyvesant under their High and mighty- 
nesses the Lords States General of the United Nether- 
lands and the Honourable gentlemen of the incorporat- 
ed West India company Director gencral of New Ne- | 
therland Curacoe Bonayro Aryba and the dependencyes 
thereof and the honourable gentlemen of the councill | 
make known and declare that on the day of the date 
hereunder written wee have given unto Thomas Broen 
a plantation lying in the South river of New Netherland 
below the fort Casimer stretching on the East side to 
Cornelius Teunissen is broad on the southermost side 
about East Eighteen Rodd on the East along Simon 
Leem about north north west hundred thirty and two 
rodd and along Cornelius Teunissen in Length about 
south south east on a hundred and thirty two Rodd 
amounts together two theusand fourty six Rodd with ex- 
press conditions and stipulations &¢—done at Amster- 
dam in New Netherland the tweelfth of April in the 
year 1656 


In the same Book Folio 46. 


Petrus Stuyvesant under their high and mightynesses 
the lords states general of the United Netherlands and 
the honourable gentlemen managers of the incorporated | 
west india company Directo» general of New Nether- | 
land Curacoe Bonayro Aruba and the dependencyes | 
thereof and the honourable gentlemen of the councill 
make known and declare tliat on the day of the date 
hereunderwritten wee have given and granted unto An- 
dries Hudde a lott for a house and garden lying in the 
south river of New Netherland nigh the fort Casimer | 
being in number the fifteenth and bounded to the North | 





of the Lot of John Andriesen and to the South, the lott | 
of Sander Fenix is broad in front to the street sixty two | 
feet Ryniand measure and on both sides three hundred 
foot broad in the rear fifty six foot with express condi- 
tions and stipulations &c. done at Amsterdam in New 
Netherland the thirtieth day of November in the year | 
1656 - 


In the same Book Folio 47. 


Petrus Stuyvesant tinder their high and mightynesses 
the Lords States generall of the United Netherlands and 
honourable gentlemen managers of the incorporated | 
west india company director general of New Netherland 
Curacao Bonayro Aruba and the dependences thereof 
and the honourable gentlemen of the councill make | 
known and declare that on the day of the date hereun- | 
der under written we have given and granted unto | 
Alexander Boeyer a plantation lving in the south river | 
of New Netherland to the northward of fort Casimer on | 
the point between the first and second meadow at the 
south end of Frans Smith broad along the river side | 
from the point of the meadow to the Land of the afore- | 
said Francis Smith north East and by East somewhat 





| the Dutch records remaining in the secretaries office of 


the province of New York for sundry ancient patents 


| granted by the dutch governor of this province of New 
York to the inhabitants there 1 was always directed by 


them to scarch the same as granted to some persons liv- 
ing in the south river of Netherland (and now called 
Deiaware River) and that the settlement there now 
called New Castle was at first by the Dutch called Sand- 
hock nigh fort Casimer and afterward when the Dutch 
West India Compy. sold the said river to the city of 
Amsterdam in Holland the said place was called New 
Amstel and I do further testifie that I have been sundry 
limes at the said place now called New Castle and was 
there informed by tie ancient inhabitants of the truth 
above written and even the said ancient inhabitants there 
when they spake Dutch called the said place Sandt- 
hoeck or New Amstel Witness my hand this twenty 
ninth of November 1726 


ABRAH: GOUVERNEUR. 


Treaty of Peace and Alliance between Charles 2nd, King 
of Great Britain and the United Provinces of the Low 
Countries, done at Breda, July 31, 1667. (Extracted 
out of a collection vf Treaties in 4 vols. fol. Amsterdam, 
1700. Year of J. U. 1667 vol. 4 to page 211 translated 
from the Latin.) 

Art. 3. That all offences, damages and losses which 
the said Lord, the King and his subjects, or the afore - 
said States General and their subjects on either during 
or before this war, at any time back for whatever cause 
or under whatever pretence the one has suffered from 
the other, shall be forgiven, forgotten and mutually 
yielded, and that the aforesaid peace, friendship and 
confederation may be preserved firm and unshaken, and 
that from this very day all occasions of new strifes and 
altercations may be prevented, it is further agreed that 
each party shall hold and possess for time to come, in 


| full rigut of sovereignty, propriety and possession, all 


such countries, islands, towns, forts, places and coloniés 


| without exception, as during this war or before have 


been taken and kept from the other by force of arms 
und in what other manner soever, and as they occupied 


, end enjoyed them the 10th day of May last. 


| Treaty of Peace between Charles Ind, King of England, 


and the United Provinces of the Low Countries, done at 
Westminster February 9, 1674. 

Art. 7. That the treaty concluded at Breda in the year 
of our Lord 1667, also all other preceding treaties by 
that treaty confirmed, shall be revived and remain in 
full vigour, in so far as their provisions are not contra- 
dicted by the present treaty. 


~ 


LAW CASE. 
Josern JOHNSON, 
vs. December Term, 1827. 
Jonn Dovcsry, 
The plantiff shipped as a seaman on board the 
schooner Robert Burns,a registered vessel of the port of 
Philadelphia, of the burden of one hundred tons, own- 





more Easterly sixty six rodd further along the said | ed by the defendant; on a voyage from Philadelphia to 
Smiths into the woods north north west a quarter of a| Port au Prince, which began on the 26th of June, and 
point more Westerly a hundred and twe rodd thence | ended on the 15th of September, 1827, of which 
north north west fifty rodd thence to the meadow south | schooner Lemuel Doubty was master, at the wages of 
west a hundred rodd thence along the meadow East | fifteen dollars per month, and signed shipping articles 
South East fifty rodd thence west sixty rodd thence| accordingly. During the voyage, and while at Port au 
East and by south forty four rodd thence to the place | Prince, the plantiff fell sick of the yellow fever, and 
were first departed from South East and by East fivety | while sick, was asked by the captain if he would rather 
three rodd and herein are measured two points of mead- | remain on board or go ashore to the ‘Maison de Sante,’ 
ow amounting together to about four and twenty mor-| he chose the latter, and was removed to this hospital 
gan with express conditions and stipulations &c—the | where he was cured of the fever, and continued his voy- 
thirtieth day of November in the year 1656, age to Philadelphia. The schooner was furnished dur- 
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ing the voyage with a sufficient medicine chest, pursu- 
ant to the act of Congress,—the question involved in 
this case, is whether the defendant is chargeable with 
the hospital bill incurred for him at the ‘Maison de 
Sante,’ or whether they are a charge against the vessel 
and owners. 

If the plantiff had been placed on shore by the mas- 
ter of the Robert Burns, with a view to the safety of the 
whole crew, it seems conceded that the bills at the 
‘Maison de Sante’ would have been properly chargea- 
ble to the vessel andowners. The fact that this remov- 
al was the result of what is called choice is supposed to 
shift this liability to the plantiff. If however, the choice 
of the seamati was that which the Marine Law, as well 
as the laws of humanity imposed on the captain, then 
this choice cannot relieve the vessel and owners from 
the responsibility resulting for the performance of a 
simple act of duty. If the moral law is consulted, it 
would clearly indicate that keeping a seaman, afflicted 
with that dreadful scourge of humanity, the yellow fe- 
ver of the West Indies, on board a small vessel in mid- 
summer, in the midst of a healthy crew and without 
medical advice, would be an outrage on humanity as 
well as a gross dereliction of duty in a commanding offi- 
cer. The chioice of a seaman under such circumstances, 
if disease left the sufferer capacity to determine whether 
he should seek refuge on shore or remain on board, 
would in fact be a choice between life and death. The 
safety of the healthy part of the crew it would seem to 
me, equally required the removal of the plantiff. What- 
ever may be the disputes of the learned as to contagion 
or whether yellow fever is of foreign or domestic origin, 
I think all would concur in opinion, that a seaman seiz- 
ed in a West India port with a yellow fever, ought not 
to be kept in the midst of a healthy crew, on board ofa 
small schooner of one hundred tons, where accommo- 


dations under any circumstances are not inviting; but | 
as well for his own safety as for the security of the health | 


of his shipmates, should be conveyed on shore as 
promptly as possible. The ancient laws of Oleron de- 
termine that it is the /ega/ duty of “the mastet to set on 
shore and to. provide lodging and candle light for a sick 
seaman, and also to spare him one of the ship boys or 
hire a woman to attend him, and likewise to afford him 
such diet as is usual in the ship,” 1. Peters appendix 
xvi. In Smith and Sims, 1. Peters 158, the authority 
of this ancient law is recognized by Judge Washington, 
and its principles adopted and enforced. It is true that 
the 7th article of the laws of Oleron does not seem to 
contemplate a liability of the master for any thing be- 
yond these for a sick seaman, but as is justly observed 
by Judge Peters (1 vol. 256) “they would be more ex- 
pensive than the controverted charges” for hospital bills. 
“Tlie charge for medical or chirurgical advice”’ says the 
Judge “is commonly mixed in the gross with the gen- 
eral items per day or week for bearding and attendance. 
The sailor must only pay the former, and if the mer- 
ehant cannot specify the amount of this charge, he must 

ay it himself.”” To me there seems propriety and 
justice in this rule, because if foreign hospitals for the 
reception of the friendless and afflicted are conducted 
on the same principles with our own, the only real 
charges are for board and attendance, for which the ship 
and not the seaman is liable.—In those in which a differ- 
ent rule prevails, the merchant can readily relieve him- 
self from any liability beyond what the marine law im- | 
poses, by catising the charges for advice and attendance | 
to be separated. 

It is well to observe that diseases of ordinary charac- | 
ter seem to have been in the contemplation of the laws | 
of Oleron, and to such cases Judge Peters seems to re- | 
fer in the previous part of his remarks on hospital bills | 
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& the advantagé of the owner who must count on extra 
| disbutsements, if he will trade to ports or places liable 
tosuch casualties, and that the charge should not be 
thrown on the sailor, and niceties insisted on to show 
that it was incurred at his request; it ought to be borne 
from motives both of humanity and justice.” In these 
doctrines | entirely concur, and believing that under the 
general marine law, it was the duty of the master to put 
the plaintiff on shore, and provide him with necessary 
accommodations and attendance, I attach no sort of im- 
pertance to the request made by the plaintiff, on which 
the defendant mainly relies. What he did the law com- 
manded him to do, and the plaintiff’s request cannot 
change the liability which resulted for his duty as master, 
and impose on the seaman what the law says shall be 
borne by the vessel. 

On the subject of this vessel having on board a medi- 
cine chest, we say with Judge Peters that ‘although in 
ordinary cases having a medicine chest on board, may 
be a compliance with the act of Congress, exceptions 
should be made where dangerous diseases require, and 
compel extraordinary remedies and expenses.” It 
never was in the contemplation of Congress, when pro- 
viding a cumulative remedy for the security of seamen, 
to relieve the master and owners from the general obli- 
gation imposed by the marine law, to put on shore and 
sustain in a pla¢é of convenience and safety a sick sea- 
man; at all events, not certainly in a case like the pres- 
ent, in which the seaman im port was attacked hy one of 
the most fatal maladies incident to the human body, and 
'in which a medicine chest in ignorant Lands would be 
more likely to precipitate his fate, than remedy his dis- 
ease. On the whole, I am of opinion that the plaintiffis 
entitled to receive his whole claim without deduction. 
Judgment accordingly. 





LAW CASE: 

The Mechanic’s and 
Working Men’s Libra- 
| ry Co. of Philadelphia, Before 

vs. Justice Bryant. 

James Brown. 
This was an action brought against the Defendant off 
| the 11th of August 1829, for damages in not discharg- 
| ing his duty with fidelity asa carrier of the Mechanics’ 

Free Press, in consequence of which one of the sub- 

_scribers withdrew his subscription, and a number of 
| others declared they would, unless they received their 
| papers according to contract. The Defendant being a 
| poor mun, the plaintiff’s claimed but two dollars. The 
| plaintiff’s made out their case in the most satisfactory 
/manner to the Magistrate. The Defendant stated it 
| was a customary thing for carriersto neglect serving 
'the papers regularly on some of the subscribers, and 
that he never knew an action to be brought for such 
neglect. This objection had no weight with his honor. 
Detendant then objected, that he was taken sick and un. 
able to serve-the papers; this objection was not proven. 

The Justice said, if that fact had been proven it 
shoild have its due weight, but even in that case, the 
defendant would have been bound to perform his cen- 
tract to the best of his ability. If he bad been taken 
sick he ought to have apprized his employers as soon 
as posssible, that they might have adopted measures to 
remedy the evil with as little inconvenience to the sub- 
scribers as possible. 

The Magistrate rendered judgment in favour of the 





| plaintiff's for two dollars, which was paid by defendant 





into the office and satisfaction entered. —Mechanics’ 
Free Press. 





Large Indian Corn. —The Pottstown Aurora ac- 


paid for such seamen sent on shore in foreign ports. | knowledges the receipt of two extraordinary large 
When'remarking on the case in which ‘‘one of a crew | stalks of Indian Corn, sent to that office by Messrs.— 
is seized with infectious disease,” he distinctly says! Leafand Eckert, of that borough. One of them (Mr. 
‘that he should be removed from the rest and sent on | Leaf’s) measures 13 feet 9 inches in length, the other 
shore, at the ship’s capense, for the safety of the whole, about 13 feet 5 inches. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS. 


Tuesday Evening, Aug. 13th. 
SELECT COUNCIL. 
Mr. Miller was called to the Chair. 


The following communication from the Mayor was 
received and referred to a joint committee of two mem 
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| street from 11th to 12th; Sassafras street from 13th to 
| Broad. 

Several squares have been dug out preparatory to 
| paving, but still unpaved. ‘To complete these, and to 
| pave the other streets, or parts of streets, ordered by 
resolutions of Councils passed in the current year, will 





- | require an additional appropriation of $21,220. 
bers of each Council, to Messrs. Toland and Reed, of | 


Under No. 4, they have constructed a culvert in Ce- 


the Select Council, and Oldenburg and Moss, of Com- | dar street, and another in Juniper street. They have 


mon Council. 
Mayor’s Office, Aug. 12th, 1829. 

Gentlemen—Existing ordinances place the appoint- 
ment and removal of the City Watchmen and the pow- 
er of transferring them from one station to another, 
entirely within the province of the City Commission- 
ers. As this important body of police officers, comes 
more immediately under the notice of the Mayor, and 
as the main responsibility of their faithful inforcement 
of the laws and observance of their duties, devolves on 
him, it is important that he should be enabled to exer- 
cise, as occasion may require, a prompt and decisive 
controul. I suggest, therefore, that the City Commis- 
sioners be required to submit all appointments of the 
City*Watch to the Mayor, for his approval, and I fur- 
ther recommend that the power of removal, upon the 
charge of incompetency or misconduct, and the right 
of transferring the Watchmen from one station to ano- 
ther, as the qualifications of the men, and the public 


also made six new stench traps to the old sewer in Ce- 
dar street, and have commenced the digging down of 
| Pine near Schuylkill Front street, preparatory to the 
| construction of a culvert. The several stench traps in 
| the city are generally not well constructed. This is the 
| case also of most of the inlets, The expense of cleans- 
ing them is enormous. To construct the culvert in 
Pine near Schuylkill, and to keep the inlets and stench 
traps in order during the remainder of the year, will, 
it is estimated, require an additional appropriation of 
5,000 dollars. 

An additional appropriation for No. 9, of 250 dollars, 
will also be necessary. The repairs done to the Mayor’s 
office, to the blinds for the council chambers, and the 
purchase of fuel for the ensuing winter, have materially 
added to the draughts under this appropriation. 

All which is respectfully submitted, 

By order. JOHN NORVELL, City Clk. 

Mr. Thompson, as Chairman of the Committee of 


interests may dictate, should be delegated to the May- | Ways and Means, stated that on the 6th August, he re- 


vr. The power applied for is already vested in’the | 


| ceived the following letter from the Mayor, which he 


case of the Captain and Lieutenant of the Watch; no | had laid before the Committee, and by their direction 


objection is perceived to its extension, and its improper 
exercise may be suitably guarded against. An addi- 
tional reason for the application is furnished by the in- 
creased engagements of the Gity Commissioners with 
the public works. Under the conviction, that the pro- 


reported the ordinance. 


Mayor’s Office, Aug. 6th, 1829. 
John W. Thompson, Esq. 


Chairman Committee Ways & Means. 
Sir:—I beg leave, through you, to call the attention 


posed measures, will be found to give increased activity | of the Committee to the state of the City Treasury.— 
and efficiency, to a very important branch of the Police, | The great extent of public works at present in progress, 


I respectfully submit them for your consideration, and 
am, Gentlemen, 


Your obedient servant, 
B. W. RICHARDS. 
To the Select and Common Councils 
of the City of Philadelphia 
The following communication from the City Commis- 


| has induced corresponding drafts on the Treasury, and 
| the time required for the preparation of new bonds for 
{Tax Collectors, with other causes obvious to the Com- 
| mittee, and usually operating at this seasen, have pre- 
| vented adequate collections and receipts. It would 
appear that a provision of more than $30,000 must be 
made for the coming six weeks; at the expiration of 





sioners was received and referred to the Committee of | which time an income from taxes may be expected. 


“Ways and Means. 
City Commissioner’s Office, Aug. 15, 1829. 
To the President and Members of the Select and Cem- 
mon Councils. 


Gentlemen—The City Commissioners respectfully 
inform Councils, that the Mayor, under date of the 11th 


instant, has notified them, that appropriations No. 1, 4, | 


and 9, are exhausted. 
Under the appropriation for new paving, No. 1, in 


| Under the impression that the deficiency might be of 
| short duration, and that a special meeting of Councils 

was not demanded, the Treasurer and myself obtained 
a loan on the 23d of July, at 30 days, for $15,000, at 
| the Bank of Pennsylvania. My note, drawn unofficially, 


and endorsed by the ‘Treasurer, was given for this 
; amount, which falls due on the 23d and Sth inst. 
‘The Committee will be better able than myself to 


judge of the amount necessary to be raised temporari- 


~~ . ly dl fi i i 
the southern district, from the south side of Walnut | ag very respectfully request their attention to 


street to the south side of Cedar street, they have 
paved and curbed Drawbridge wharf; paved Gillies’s 


Spruce, and west of Twelfth street; Cedar street from 
7th to 8th, and from 10th to 12th streets; Ninth street 
from Spruce to Lombard; Eleventh street from Spruce 
to Cedar; Thirteenth street from Walnut to Spruce. 


'such measures, for the next meeting of Councils, as 
|they may deem proper in relation to the amount and 


: ; ae 
Silat; tiene lwenty fect slicyn between Locust end | erms of a loan and the authority for raising it. 


I am, Gentlemen, 
Very respectfully, your obt. servant, 
B. W. RICHARDS. 
Mr. Read, frem the joint committee of Paving and 


In the middle district, from the south side of Mul- | Committee of Accounts, made a report, which was or- 


berry to the south side of Walnut street, they have pa- 
ved North alley from Sth to 6th streets; Prospect alley; 
Thirteenth street from High te Arch; George street 
from Broad to Schuylkill 8th; Chesnut street from 
Schuylkill 7th to $d; Broad street from High, south, to 
Olive street. 


In the northern district, from the seuth side of Mul- 


berry to the north side of Vine street, they have paved 
Sergeant street; Webb’s alley; Juniper street from Mul- 
berry to Cherry; Walnut alley; Berry street; Lambert 
street; Norman’s alley; Thirteenth street from Mulberry 
to Cherry; Say street from Schuylkill 7th to 8th; Vine 








dered to be printed for the use of the members of 


Councils. [This repert will be found in the Philadel- 
phia Gazette of the 15th instant.] 


COMMON COUNCIL. 
President in the Chair. 


Mr. O’Neil presented a petition from the inhabitants 


of New Jersey, who attend the Second street market, 
which was laid on the table. 


Mr. Cooke presented a petition from the occupiers of 


| Stores in north Fourth street, praying that a pathway 
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may be made across said street. Keferred to Paving | 
Committee. 

Mr. Johnson made a report similar to the one Mr. | 
Read made to Select Council. Laid on the table. 

Mr. Snyder, as Chairman of the Committee, made 
the following report and resolution, which was passed 
and concurred in by the Select Council. 

Report that the Committee have purchased seventy 
cords ef oak wood for the necessitous poor, and recom- 
mend the adoption of the following resolution:— 

Resolved, by the Select and Common Councils, that 
the Mayor be authorised to draw his warrant on the City 
Treasurer, for the sum of two hundred and ninety-nine 
dollars and sixty cents, in favor of John Shyder, being 
the amount necessary to defray the expenses of pur- 
chasing seventy cords of oak wood for the use of the 
necessitous poor, and charge the same to appropriatiens 
made for that purpose. 

Mr. O’Neil reported an ordinance relative to the Sec- 
ond street market, which was passed by the Common 
Councll, but was postponed in the Select Council. 

Mr. Johnson offered the fellowing resolution relative 
to the State House Steeple, which was adopted by the 
Common Council, but was laid on the table in the Se- 
lect Council. 

Whereas, from the numerous quantities of boys and 
others, who daily ascend the interior of the steeple on 
the state house, (the greatest portion of whom collect 
there, from mere idle curiosity,) it is deemed necessary 
that some better regulation should be adopted for the | 
admission of visitors. 

Therefore, Resolved, by the Select and Common 
Councils, that the Committee on the steeple be request- | 
ed to furnish the person having charge of the premises, | 
with such instructions in writing as in their opinion will | 
have a tendency to the preservation of order, and the | 
safety of the public property. 

The Committee of Accounts made the following re- | 

ort-— 

That they have examined the accounts of the City | 
Treasurer, from the Ist day of April to the 30th day of | 
June, inclusive, compared the same with the vouchers, 
and found them correct, leaving a balance in his hands 
on said day, of $11,543 58, which agrees with the | 
Pennsylvania Bank Book exhibited to them. 

They also report, that they have examined the City 
Treasurer’s accounts of Dr. Benjamin Franklin’s Lega- 
cy, from the Ist day of April to the SOth day of June, | 
inclusive, and find the same correct, leaving a balance | 
in his hands of $301 34.—U. S. Gaz. 
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AMERICAN SILK.—No. 8. 


Although I have been but a very short time in this | 
country, I could not help observing that there is a very | 
great division of opinions on the subject of free trade on | 
the one side, and prohibition and protection on the other. 
I cannot open an American newspaper without seeing 
the words Turiff, Anti-Tariff, in capitals, italics, and 
in every variety of types, set in formidable array against 
each other. I am told that the country is very much 
agitated by these divisions, and from all appearances 
this agitation is not soon likely to subside. I have not 
a right, neither is it my business to interfere in this na- 
tional controversy : 


Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites. 


But I may, I presume, stepping aside of the question, 
suggest views which will divest it of a great part of its 
importance, by offering a remedy to the evil which is 
felt and acknowledged on all hands; for nations are 
seldom agitated by theoretical controversies, unless un- 
der the pressure of some real and serious evil. 

The evil that I allude to is the very great excess of 
impertations from foreign countries over exportations; 
an excess which must at all events be paid for, either in 
articles of value or in bankruptcies—The latter mode 
of payment never takes place but where the former is 
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impossible, and it cannot be denied that it is as ruinous 
to nations as to individuals. It destroys credit, which 
of all articles of commerce, is, perhaps, the most valua- 
ble. 

If, therefore, a rich and growing article of exporta- 
tion may be pointed out as an annual set-off to the excess 
of importations that 1 have mentioned, a real service 
will be rendered to the United States, without at all in- 
terfering with the important questions that occupy the 
minds of their statesmen and their citizens. I take the 
liberty of suggesting that that article is at hand, and it is 
AMERICAN SILK. 

Cottons and wollens may justly be considered ina 
great measure as articles of necessity, and hence it is not 
to be wondered at that many should be of opinion that 
the United States should not be dependent for them on 
their commerce with foreign nations, liable to be inter- 
rupted by wars and by various other circumstances, and 
at all events in itself always of a fluctuating character 
and subject to various perils. Eut silk can never be 
considered in that point of view; it isan “rticle of mere 
luxury, which governments have sometimes found it 
wise to prohibit altogether, at least to all whose rank 
and riches did not permit them to indulge in the use of 
it. I need not cite history for facts which are too well 
known to be called in question. 

It is certain that the American ladies would be as 
handsome and as lovely in their muslins and chintzes, as 
they were some yeurs age, as if clad in the lutestrings, 
florentine and gros de Naples of Italy and France. The 
men use but little silk in their vestments, and for ar- 
ticles of furniture silks might be easily superseded by 
ether stuffs not less elegant.—It is therefore greatly to 
be lamented that America should annually incur an 
enormeus-debt for an article of merchandize that might 
be so easily dispensed with. But as that cannot be a- 
voided, there is no other remedy than to find the means 
of discharging it. 

It appears from the Report made to Congress by 
their committee on Agriculture, on the 2d. of May, 
1826, that in the year 1821 the importation of manu- 
factured silks into the United States amounted to 
$4,486,924, of which $1,057,233 were exported, and by 
a gradual increase in the course of four years, that im- 
portation had so risen ‘hat it amounted in 1825 to $10,- 
271,527, of which only $2,565,742 were exported leav- 
ing a balance of $7,705,785 to be paid for. By the best 
information I have been able to obtain, it appears that 
the importation of silks, chiefly from France, has since 
that time gradually increased, so that the cost of that 
article for the present year may be estimated at no 
less than thirteen or fourteen millions of dollars; how 
much of it is exported, I cannot tell. 

Fortunately for the United States the nations that 
supply this country with manufactured silk goods, are 
asmuch in want of the raw article, as their custom- 
ers are of their fabrics. I have said in a former number 
that France imports annually chiefly from Italy, to the 
amount of thirty millions of francs of raw silks, while 
Great Britain purchases to that of one million eight 
hundred thousand pounds sterling. These two sums 
together exceed fourteen millions of American dollars, 
the presumed amount of the annual importation of silk 
goods into the United States. 

This demand of Great Britain and France for raw silk 
is not stationary but increasing. This appears from the 
measures those powers have taken to encourage the 
farther importation of that article, and the success that 
hasattendedthem. France has lately reduced the duty 
on it to five centimes (about one cent of American 
money) per pound. England has reduced it to3 pence.* 





*It is so stated in a speech of Mr. Grant, in the House 
of Commons, which will be presently mentioned. In an 
English price current, however of the month of June last, 
I find the duty on raw silks from Italy quoted at 1d. per. 
pound. It would seem as if there had been a farther re- 
duction. 
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The duty on thrown silk she has reduced to seven shil- 
lings a pound; but of that she imports little, because it 
is a branch of her own manufactures. : 

The e‘Fect of these reductions in Great Britain has | 
been as stated hy Mr. C. Grant, in his speech in the | 
House of Commons, on the 14th of April last, [see the 
Free Trade Advocate, Vol. 2, No. 6, August 8, 1829,] 
that in the year 1823, before that measure took place, 
the total importation of raw and thrown silks amounted 
only to 2,432,286 lbs. That in the first quarter of 1824, | 
the old system still subsisting, the quantity amounted 
to 532,000 pounds weight; and in the next quarter, af- | 
ter the new system came into operation, that quantity | 
rose to 949,312 pounds of raw silk, and 135,312 lbs. of 
thrown silk, making together a total of 1,085,000. Mr. 
Grant added, that in the whole year of 1824, the quan- 
tity of raw silk imported was 3,540,906 lbs. and of 
thrown silk 452,469 lbs. making a total of 3,993,379 lbs. | 
which compared to the 2,432,286 lbs. imported in the | 
preceding ycar, showed a balance of 1,561,089 lbs. in 
favor of the new system of moderate, or rather, it might | 
be said, of non-taxation. 

Here, then, are tworichand increasing markets offer- | 
ed to the industry of the American people for the sale | 
of their raw silks. I admit that they will be there in 
competition with other nations; but the superiority of 
their silk, which I have had the good fortune to be first 
to discover, or at least to point out, must in the end en- 
sure them a preference over all, but, perhaps, those of | 
Italy. Rogiend, as I have said, imports annually, or | 
rather I should have said, imported in the year 1821, 
(for | am indebted for this fact to the deposition of Mr. 
Durant, on which I have before animadverted, but 
which I believe to be correct in this particular) raw silk 
to the amount of £1,800,000 sterling, which must have 
considerably increased since that time. Of that amount 
eight hundred thousand pounds were employed in the 
purchase of Bengal, and the same sum in that of Italian 
silks; the remaining two hundred thousand pounds were 
Jaid out in silks of China and Turkey, in equal propor- | 
tions. 

The Bengal silk, says Mr. Wilson, a witness examin- | 
ed before the House of Commons, (Report of Committee | 
of Congress, p. 172) is defective in its preparation. | 
But for that defect, it is highly probable that England 
would supply herself entirely from that quarter, as Ben- 
gal isa part of her dominions. She therefore buys no | 
more from that country than she can help, as every | 
manufacturer knows that defects in the preparation of | 
raw silk can never afterwards be cured. Of course her | 
Bengal silk can only be employed in the coarser manu- | 
factures, while those of Italy are used for her finer and | 
more delicate stuffs. The raw silks of Turkey and | 
China are also known to be inferior to those of Italy. | 
Those of China come nearest to them; but England and | 
France import very little from that country. —England 
imported from thence, in 182], but £100,000 out of an | 
amount of near twe millions. 

I conclude, from these premises, that the United | 
States have a fair prospect of enriching themselves by 
the sale of raw silk, if they will but raise it in sufficient | 
quantities, and prepare it in the manner that is required | 
by the European manufacturers. 

‘| shall pursue this subject in the next number. 


J. DDHOMERGUE. 


——————— 


13th August, 1829. 
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MEMORIAL OF MASTER MARINERS. 
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The committee appointed at a former meeting, to 
prepare a memorial to Congress, praying relief from 


certain responsibilities, &c. presented the following me- 
morial, which was read: ‘ 


To the Honourable the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, in Congress as- 
sembled. 

The Memorial and Petition of the undersigned, Mas- 
ters of Vessels, and others, citizens of the United States, 
respectfully show: 

That, desirous to obtain from the National Legislature 
that protection for their private interests which is ex- 
tended to others, and to which they deem themselves 
equally entitled, from the nature of their occupation, 
and upon sound principles of policy and law, they sub- 
mit the following considerations: — 

Every known system of jurisprudence, conforming 
to the obvious dictates of ju.tice, has provided peculiar 
security for those who engage in certain pursuits or who 
contribute by the application of their labour to the at- 
tainment of important and necessary results. Some em- 
ployments put so entirely at hazard the private means 
and prospects of individuals, and are yet so essential to 
the general safety and prosperity, that, by common 
consent, they who undertake them have been treated 
with favor and encouragement. 

Seamen, in all civilized countries, and in almost eve- 
ry age, have had extended to them this species of legal 
partiality and preference. They have been regarded, 
as they have been called, the property of the nation. 
Distinct tribunals, wherein their rights may be asserted 
or their wrongs redressed, have been moulded for their 
accommodation. Indulgent facilities of proceeding have 
been permitted. And specific securities, or liens, for 
the wages of their service, have been provided and in- 
flexibly enforced. That which we now know by the 
title of admiralty jurisdiction, and which late years have 
se firmly established, may be traced in the historical 
annals of very distant antiquity, sheltering and vindicat- 
ing the otherwise houseless and friendless explorers of 
the sea. Among these people, especially, who plied an 
active commerce, and who gradually attained its refine- 
ments, this system has been cultivated and enlarged. 
Perceptible in the Code of Rome, it ig distinguished 
in those of Rhodes, of Oleron, of Wisbuy, of the South- 
ern free cities of Italy, and of the Northern Hans 
Towns: and it flourishes, and has long flourished, in 
the modern maritime nations of Europe, especially in 
France and Great Britain. The Constitution of the U. 
States has expressly extended the range of their judi- 
ciary to “all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdic- 
tion;”’ and various acts of Congress have contributed to 
give precision and form to the exercise of this funda- 
mental and salutary power. 

In the practical application of great principles, how- 
ever, impediments ofien arrive from local causes and 
habitual prejudices:—The early and long continued 
struggle in England, against the recognition of any 
doctrines or forms other than those of the Common 
Law, produced inconsistencies and embarrassments, 
which greater wisdom has not yet rectified, and some 
of which have unfortunately descended te us, with all 
the weight ef settled and insurmountable authority. It 
is enough for the purpose of this Memorial to complain 
to your honorable bodies, that notwithstanding your 


| memorialists do not cease to be seamen by having at- 


tained the highest grade of their profession, notwith- 
standing all the reasons of justice and of policy are 


alike applicable to them as to their subordinate asso- 


ciates, an arbitrary distinction is-«drawn to their disad- 


At an adjourned meeting of the Master Mariners of | vantage, and they are excluded by the force of British 
the Port of Philadelphia, at the Merchants’ Coffee | judicial precedents, from enjoying the principal pro- 
House, on the evening of Friday, the 14th Aug. 1829, | tection accorded by the admiralty law te men of their 
Captain Joseph Reynolds was called to the chair, and | vocation. In a word, master mariners are adjudged by 


E. M. Donaldson, and Andrew D. Crosby, appointed 


secretaries. 


English Courts, and accordingly also by American 
Courts, to be incompetent to proceed for their wages 


tial 


ities): 


SR 
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in rem, or against the vessels they navigate: and to pos- , absence. His opportunities of information are no better 
sess no lien thereon for their security. ' than these of others; he is as little able to protect him- 

With a view to induce your henorable bodies to re- | self—a watery waste separates alike him and them from 
store them to what, in their belief, was the original po- the theatre on which his destruction is acted;—and his 
sition of their professional right, your Memorialists beg subsequent labors are equally given for the preservation 


leave respectfully to urge:—First, Vhat the general | of property destined to yield him alone no return. 


principles of policy which give the lien apply equally | 
to them as to common sailors:—Secondly, ‘Vhat the dan- | 
gers and hardships from which the lien was designed to | 
rescue the sailors, are equally liable to assail your Me- | 
morialists:—And, T'hirdly, That no good reason has | 
been or can be given why they should not enjoy it. 

1. Every community is interested in the active and | 
unshackled industry of its citizens. To those who toil 
at home, and whose occasional appeal to the laws of 
the land do not interrupt their daily business, the ordi- 
nary tribunals, and the usual process, however dilatory, 
are unaccompanied by serious mischiefs. But the sea- 
man labours upon the ocean:—every hour ef detention 
on shore is to him an hour of unproductive idleness:— 
and his skill, so useful to the country at large, requires 
almost unceasing exercise. It is then, a manifest policy, | 
to afford him a prompt and certain mode of obtaining | 
his just earnings, and to prepare him rapidly for suc- 
cessive adventures and voyages. Hencea whole crew 
may unite, in admiralty, ina single suit for wages:— 
hence they are at liberty to proceed against the vessel 
they have navigated or its owners, or its commander:— 
and hence, the general rule and language of this juris- 
diction, that their claims are to be determined in the 
shortest space of time, or “ between tide and tide.”’ 

And why are this reasoning and this rule to find an 
exception in the case of the master mariner? His field 
of industry is the.same—the ruinous consequences of a | 
prolonged absence from it are his also—nor can it be 
deemed less important to preserve in full vigor his pe- 
culiar ability. Unless he also be hastened to renew his 
labors; if his hard earned means of maintenance be jeo- 
parded, or be only attainable through the tardy troubles | 
of litigation—of what use is the despatch of mere sail- | 
ors? Gan they act without him? and if they could, why 
is he whose past experience and virtues lift him to a 
scene of wider responsibility and greater utility, sud- 
denly to lose the main spring of his industry, the cer- 
tainty and speed of remuneration? 

The Master’s necessities are, indeed, generally speak- 
ing, more urgent than those of the Seaman, and unless | 
the rapid avails of his toils supply his wants, lie becomes 
chained to his hearth, sharing with his domestic circle, 
the bitterness of disappointment. Instead of diminish- | 
ing his means and motives to exertion, it is the pro- 
vince of judicious and discriminating legislation to in- 


o 


3. But wherefore has this distinction between the 
master and the sailor been drawn? What are the reasons 
for it? We have said that no good one has been or can 
be given, and we proceed briefly to’show the truth of 
our assertion. 


As early as the year 1700, and while yet the contest 


-as to the introduction of Civil and Admiralty law in 
| England raged with exasperation, the Court of King’s 


Bench first pronounced a decision on this subject, and 
in order to preserve the exclusiveness of its own jurisdic- 


tion, denied to the master a lien upon his vessel for wa- 
_ges on the bold pretence that his services were render- 


ed under a personal contract, and exclusively upon the 
credit of the owners. This decision and its reason have 


been since acquiesced in: nor could those enlightened 


Judges, Lornp Mansrietp and Sir Wm. Scort, in 1779 
or 1799, when obliged in their respective tribunals to 
adjudicate the same question, dco more than submit toan 
authority, which was positive and arbitrary; though it 
might not *‘have its foundation in policy.” 

And yet, why is the contract of the master to be 
deemed in its nature and origin more purely personal or 
more attaching to the credit of the owners, than the 
contract of the sailors? Both contracts are for 
marine services, of the same general character, on 
board the same ship, and during the same voyage.— 


|While indeed the peremptory mandate of the law 
|refusesa lien on the vessel to the master, he must 
'necessarily, look solely to the responsibility of 


those who employ him: but give him the lien, for the 


_very reasons that it is given to the sailors, or rather res- 
_tore it to him, and his reliance will mainly if not solely 


be on that. His contract is ad personam, only because 
Judges have declared that it shall not be ad rem. 

The reason thus given from high English authority 
does not seem to have been quite so conclusive and 
satisfuctory to an equally high American jurisconsu!t.— 


for one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of the U- 
| nited States,(the late eminent Brocxnotst Livineston) 
| while submitting to precedent on the very point, in- 


vokes other grounds, ‘‘sufficiently plausible,” as a foun- 


| dation for the rule. What are these? 


First. “The inconvenience and expense to which 
owners would be subject, if on every dispute with the 
Master, he could take their vessel out of their hands by 
process in Admiralty.”? The answers are obvious: The 


crease them. _ wages of the master, like those of the sailors, are due 
2. The hazards of marine service arise not only from | and payable only upon certain conditions, after the 


the winds and waves. By the fluctuation of commercial | performance of certain services, or at stipulated periods; 
capital and credit among those on whom he is depend- | and until the owner is in default by failing to meet his 
ent, the seaman incurs still greater risk. The owner | engagements, the master could have no lien to enforce. 
who is left in the actual or apparent enjoyment of both, | Besides the master-mariners wish no more than to be 
may prove abruptly bankrupt—and who, in the gene- | placed on an equality in this respect with their sailors, 
ral scramble for security, will watch over the interests | and surely, if, ‘every dispute” now renders it compe- 
of the absent, the unwarned, and confiding tars? Who | tent to every sailor “to take the vesssel out of the 
will advance, on their behalf, as the first symptom of | hands” of the owners, a power in the master to do the 
insolvency developes itself, and save from ruin, those | same would superadd very little further “inconvenience 
who are unconsciously guiding and protecting the ship | and expense.” 
and cargo for the exclusive benefit of other creditors? | Sxconp. “The lien which he has on the freight which 
Were the wages of sailors to depend, in these emer- | he is to receive, is given as another reason why he (the 
gencies, upon a voluntary preference in their favour, | master) should be debarred of a remedy against the ves- 
equally just as generous;—in other words, were they | sel herself.’ The lien on freight sounds well in theory, 
not provided with the lien upon the vessel in which | but is utterly nugatory in practice. No master mariner, 
they are immured, their toils would go wholly unre- | solicitous to remain employed, can venture to impede 
warded, and the triumph of their unwearied labors over | the anticipated appropriations of freight. In outward 
hostile elements be instantly succeeded by unforeseen | voyages only does it become the subject of the captain’s 
mortification and unmerited want. collection or control. And when, as it is often the case, 
Such would be the fate of the sailor; such is the fate | in long and laborious enterprises, both ship and cargo 
of the master mariner. Singled out from all his com- belong to the same owner, it is nothing. 
panions of the same profession, the law abandons him Turn. “Being supposedto contract personallywith 
alone to the casualties of trade and the disadvantages of | the owners,so it has been thought proper not to pers 
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mit him (the master) to look elsewhere for satisfaction.” | county. In I.ycoming there are several coal mines now 
And why not? The common sailor has various remedies; | in active operation, and iron manufactories are spring- 
he may sue the owner, or he may sue the master; or he | ing up upon almost every stream that has a sufficient 
may libel the ship. If the existence of a furmal contract | power to propel the machinery. In.Centre more than 
precluded, in reason, a resort to the vessel, why are | a thousand tons are annually manufactured and sent toa 


other resources open to every marine workman except | market by the Susquehanna, and the coal of Clearfield 
to the highest and best. In truth, the contract is one | isused in Centre to a considerable extent. Many of 
thing, and the security for its performance another.— | the Clearfield coal mines have been opened for years, 
The sailor’s bargain is, in its nature anc terms and forms, | and, notwithstanding the great expense and danger in- 
p ecisely as.personal as that of the master; and yet he is | cident to the river transportation; a vast quantity is an- 
empowered to look im all directions, while his officer is | nually sent to a sea board market. We have been cred- 
restricted to one only “for satisfaction.” Where every | ibly informed that a single individual, Peter A.Karthaus, 
thing else is similar, ought not the securities be so like- | Esq. during the last spring freshets, transported one 
wise? | hundred thousand bushels from his own mines to the 
Your Memorialists have fruitlessly attempted to dis-| Baltimore market. And that if a constant communica- 
cover other reasons than the ones thus noticed for what | tion was afforded by canal or rail road, he would be 
they cannot but consider an unjust discrimination to | able to send a million of bushels to the Atlantic market. 
their prejudice: and having curiously combatted these | We will here take the opportunity of remarking that 
reasuns, they confidently conclude in the words of an | much credit isdue Mr. Karthaus for the zeal in the cause 
eminent civillian, Arthur Brown, whose views agree | of internal improvement, und his untiring exertions to 
with theirs, that as no ‘‘stable distinetion can ever be | promote West Branch interest, by developing her min- 
found, but in the internal nature of the agreement to be | eral resourses, and other natural advantages. 
enforced, the master mariner should have the ship for| The coal mines upon the Lycoming creek will also 
his security as well as the common sailor.”’ yield abundantly; and a company of enterprising men 
Conscious of desiring nothing incompatible with free- | are at present engaged in opening an extensive mine of 
dom, safety, and energy of commercial business, your | superior coal upon the Tango Scootack. And what 
Memorialists anticipate, for this appeal to your legisla- | adds materially to the advantages of the West Branch 
tive int: rference, the cordial co-operation and sanction | coal, the fact that it is the only coal yet discovered in 
of every just and generous merchant or ship-owner in | the commonwesith that is perfectly bituminous. The 
their country. ‘They therefore, respectfully pray that | coal found upon the Lehigh, and Schuylkill, the Ma- 
an act of congress may be passed giving to masters a | honoy, the Shamokin, and the Wyoming, and hence 
lien upon the vessel they navigate for their wages, an- | cannot compete with the bituminous; because it cannot 
alogous in principle and effect to the sixth section of be applied to manufacturing purposes. 
the act passed on the 20th July, 1790, entitled “An Act | Then suppose we send two millions of bushels of 
for the Government and Regulation of Seamen in the | coal per annum, from the various mines upon the West 
Merchant’s service,” with such amendments and modi- | Branch as soon as the canal is completed, we assert, and 
fications as to the wisdom of your honorable bodies may | do su with confidence, that it will yield, indepen dent of 
seem necessary and proper. | the iron trade, and the products of the husbandman, 
And they will ever pray, &c. | more revenue to the commonwealth than any other col- 
The following resolutions were then offered and | lateral branch ofthe Pennsylvania canal. The weight 
adopted unanimously: of 2,000,000 bushels of coal is near 70,000 tons, The 
Resolved, That this meeting approve of the memo- toll upon which, from the mines to Northumberland 
rial, and that a committee of three be named to pro- point, will be about one dollar per ton, and from thence 
cure signatures to it, and hand it over to one of the to a market, perhaps another dollar; which would make 
members of Congress from this place. "Whereupon, | 70,000 to Northumberland, and double that sum to its 
Captains P. Hays, S. Toby, and Andrew D. Crosby, | destination, , 
were appointed. _ Then, itmay be asked, with all the inducements to 
Resolved, That the committee forward copies of said | prosecute the West Branch improvements to a speedy 
memorial, together with the minutes of this meeting, to | completion, why is it that they are treated with “cold 
the principal sea ports of the U. States, with a circular | neglect?’ Why is it that forty miles on the North Branch, 
requesting the master mariners to call meetings for the | anc but twenty on the West Branch have been put un- 





purpose of co-operating in this undertaking. _ der contract? and we verily believe ‘there has been 
Ordered, that the proceedings of this meeting be | something rotten in the state of Denmark.” It cannot 
published. Adjourned. | be because our advantages, and our claims upon the 
[Signed] JOSEPH REYNOLDS, Chairman. | state, were not laid before the legislature. Our repre- 


E, M. Donrnapson, 


sentatives ably and faithfully performed their duty, 
Anprew D. Crossy, 


| they again and again impressed upon that body the im- 
| portance of an uninterrupted water communication up- 
| on the West Branch; and had it at length granted to 
them, under many limitations as a matter of courtesy. — 
It has ever been a subject of astonishment and regret | Under the act, moreover, which they did finally obtain, 
to the inhabitants of the West Branch, that the only di- | the canal is only authorised to be constructed to the 
vision of the Pennsylvania Canal, which, if completed, | mouth of Bald Eagle! whereas it ought to be continued 
would with absolute certainty, yield an immediate rev- | at least eighty miles further; and unless provision is 
enue to the commonwealth, has been the most neglect- | hereafter made for connecting it with the coal region 
ed. ‘The revenue of the West Branch will be perma-| of Clearfield county, either by slack water navigation 
nent, supplied from the interminable mineral resources | or rail road, it will never benefit that country.—Lycom- 
with which our hills and valleys are so richly stored, | ing Gazette. 
and not subject to fluctuations incident to an egricultur- 
al trade. When we say that the West Branch canal| A brilliant meteor was observed in the sky over this 
will yield an immediate and permanent revenue, we do | place, after eight o’clock on last Tuesday evening, pas- 
not ‘reckon without our host,’ our asssertion is support- | sing in a south-westerly direction. It illuminated our 
ed by incontrovertible facts. The mineral wealth of | streets so as to make objects distinctly visible; and the 
our country is daily developing, and that which was | s/reak which designated its course was perceptible du- 
merely speculation yesterday, is amply demonstrated | ring several minutes. We presume it was the same me- 
to-day. Upwards of twenty different coal mines have | teor that was seen, about the same hour, at Carlisle and 
been opened, and are at present opening, in Clearfield! at Mount Carbon.—Harrisburg Chron. 
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THE SCHWENCKFELDIANS OF MO 
MERY COUNTY, PA. 


We received the Edict inserted below from a friend 
in Easton, Pennsylvania, and give it publicity, together 
with the few notes subjoined, as a curious document 
which deserves to be recorded as further illustrating a 
portion of the history of our country. The Edict, we 
believe, has never before been published. The copy | 
from which this is transcribed is in the possession of | 
Daniel Wagener, of Easton. The translation is sup-| 
posed to have been made by Melchior Wagener, of | 
Montgomery county, who died many years ago, and | 
who was himself one of the emigrants to whom the pa- 
per refers. 

EDICT 
Concerning the re-establishment of the so called | 
Swenckteldians in Silesia, and other Provinces of his | 


Royal Majesty; De dato Selowitz, tlhe 8th March, 
1742. 


We, Frederick, by the Grace of God, King of Prus. 
sia, Margrave of Brandenberg, Arch-Chamberlain and | 
Elector of the Holy Roman Empire, &c. &c. 

Be it known to all to whom these presents may come, 
Whereas we do hold nothing to be more contrary to | 
Nature, Reason, and the Principles of the Christian Re- 
ligion, as the forcing of the subjects’ conciences, and 
te persecute them about any erroneous doctrines which 
do not concern the fundamental principles of the Chris- 
tian Religion; so have we most graciously resolved that 
the so called Schwenckfeldians who were exiled, 
through an imprudent zeal for Religion, to the irrepa- 
rable damage of commerce and the country, be recalled 
into our Sovereing Duchy of Nether-Silesia. We have, 
therefore, thought fit by these presents to assure all 
those who profess the said doctrine, upon our Royal 
word, that they shall and may safely return not only 
into our Sovereign Duchy of the Nether-Silesia, but 
also into all our provinces, peaceably to live and trade 
there;/since we not only do receive them into our spe- 
cial protection, but also will give them all necessary 
supplies for the promotion of their commerce. And all | 





those who, several years ago, were deprived of their 

habitations and estates in our country of Silesia, in case 

those estates are not paid for by the new possessors, 

shall be reinstated without any compensation. Such a) 
will settle in our villages shall have farms assigned them, | 
and care shall be taken to provide them employment— 

and those who choose to live in towns, shall, besides 
several ordinary Free years,* have places assigned them 
gratis, for the building of their houses, for which pur- 
poses they need only apply to our Military and [Do. 
mainen] Chambers. 

We do therefore command our superior Colleges of 
Justice and Finance, as also all mediate Princes, Lords, 
Magistrates, &c, carefully to observe the saine. In wit- 
ness whereof we have signed this present Edict with 
our own hand, and caused our Royal Seal to be affixed. 

Done at Selowitz, March 8th, 1742. 

FREDERICK of Coccey, 
Count of Munchan. [sEAL.] 


The emigrants here referred to, were originally inha- 
bitants of Silesia, and, as we learn from our correpond- 
ent,did not exceed one hundred in number. They were 
distinguished at home, for honesty, sobriety, and indus- 
try; and had, by the many excellent traits in their cha- 
racter, attached to.them the good wishes and kind 
offices of those with whom they associated. On hearing 
of the decree by which their opinions were denounced, 
they commenced their journey in the beginning of the 
year 1739, with very little money, and travelled on foot 
to the Rhine. They were prevented from disposing of 
their property, chiefly, it is believed, in consequence 





* We presume this phrase implies immunity from 
taxation. 
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NTGO- | ofa prohibitory edict preventing sale, or confiscating in 


case of emigration. -Having determined to depart for 
America, they proceeded to Amsterdam, where, meet- 
ing with friends who commiserated their condition, and 
supplied them with what was necessary to render their 
voyage as comfortable as possible, they embarked for 
Philadelphia. It deserves to be mentioned, that a mer- 
cantile house in Amsterdam furnished, without charge, 
the ship that conveyed them hither. After a favourable 
voyage they arrived s«fely in Philadelphia, and imme- 
diately settled in Montgomery, at that time a part of 
the county of Philadelphia. Industrious and economi- 
cal, they soon enjoyed the respect of their neighbours, 
and at an early period acquiring farms, in the vicinity uf 
Skippack, Flour Town, Kusheri upper, and other places, 


There are, at this time, several churches belonging to 


these people in Montgomery county. 

The Edict was issued about three years after their 
landing in this country, and notwithstanding its pro- 
mises of aid and protection, not one Schwenckfeldian 
returned. 

It is worthy of being recorded, that when the house 
in Amsterdam, which generously furnished the ship, or 
their descendants, were reduced to difficult circum. 
stances in the year 1790, the Schwenckfeldians in 
Pennsylvania, in remembrance of past kindness, prompt- 
ly advanced a considerable sum* for their relief.—-Ep. 


Phil. Monthly Mag. 


* Seven hundred pounds, or about 3000 dollars. 

+ It is probable that some details in relation to these 
people might prove interesting; we request any one 
who may possess such information to communicate it. 





TRAVELLING. : 

Sunbury, Penn. August 10.—Many of our friends inf 
the city are not aware of the facility of travelling in this 
section of country, thinking this part of the state too far 
back to have good roads, horses, and coaches, and on 
that account do not visit the beautiful vallies of the Sus- 
quehanna, But we can boast of as rapid and cheap 
travelling as any of our neighbours. We have two 
diily stages passing through this place twice every day, 
(Sundays excepted, on which day there is but one,)— 
one by the way of Pottsville to Philadelphia—the other 
by the way of Harrisburg to Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
&c.—the return stages passing through about three 
o’clock in the afternoon, to mect the North and West 
Branch stages at Northumberland.— Persons leaving 
Sunbury at nine o’clock in the morning, get into Phila- 
delphia in the afternoon of the next day— passing thro’ 
Pottsville, Orwigsburg, Reading, Pottstown Norristown, & 
Germantown. To the eye of the painter or the poet, the 
country is romantic,being interspersed with hills & dales 
—little rivulets flowing here and there, undisturbed, as 
they wind their way down the sides of thé mountains, 
seeking the “wide abyss of the ocean.” To the cap- 
italist it presents many inducements—abounding with 
ore, coal, and other minerals, which, when worked, will 
richly pay the proprietor for his trouble. To the man 
of pleasure this route also holds forth objects worthy his 
attention. Accommodations are good; the roads fine, the 
country picturesque. 
have taken this route, and express themselves as being 
highly pleased. ‘Travelling to the Susquehanna, and 
along its banks, is becoming more general every year, 
and we are not at all surprised to see the stages fre- 
quently filled with passengers, seeking various amuse- 
ments or business, to employ their time. 

The route passing through Harrisburg and Lancaster 
is pleasant and expeditious—the country, one of the 
richest in the Union—the reads good and accommoda- 
tions excellent. You have the Susquehanna gliding a- 
long near the road, the whole distance to Harrisburg. 
There you take the celebrated Lancaster turnpike, and 
pass over the ground at a very rapid rate, arriving at 
Philadelphia in about two days. Gentlemen visiting 


Many gentlemen, this summer,- 
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this country generally take one line coming, and the | Making the real value of Quarters about: 234 cents. 
other going, so as to give both a fair trial Do. Elevenpenny bitts, 11 do. 
Carriages, gigs, &c. have been passing through here | Do. Fivepenny bitts, 5 do. 


in more abundance tian during any preceding season, | wie 
and we have the prospect of seeing ‘the Susquehanna | Mint of the United ee 
country, in this direction, one of the fashionable resorts | August 19, 1829. 
of the citizens of our metropolis. —Susguchanna Empoi-| Certain paragraphs relative to the parts of the Span- 
em. _ ish dollar, having recently appeared in the public prints, 
| tending to intreduce a disturbance into our currency, 
York, Aug. 11. not warranted by a full view of the facts, some notice 
We have understood that the premium was awarded | of the subject is considered due to the public. 
to Mr. Charles Nes, of this borough, for the best speci- The Spanish silver coins now in the United States, 
men of domestic wine exhibited to the “Wine Conven- | taken togetler, are of an intrinsic value, equal to that 
tion” which met on the Ist inst. at Mr. Upp’s vineyard. , at which they pass in ordinary circulation. If a deposite 
Wines from many of the vineyards in this county, and | were made for coinage, consisting of Spanish dollars 
of various kinds of grape, were exhibited, but no report and the several parts thereof, in that proportion of each, 
of the examinations, save of the general result, has | which actually pfevails, the operation, it is confidently 
reached us. Those who were present at the exhibition | believed, would incur no loss to tue depositor. 
express themselves decidedly well pleased with the | The parts of the Spanish dollar, considered alone, are 
progress made in the culture of the grape, and the | of less than their nominal value. The quarters may, 
promise thus given that wine will be speedily and per- | however, be estimated as intrinsically worth twenty-four 
manently added to the staple products of our country. | cents, within a minute fraction, and the subordinate 
Recorder. parts nearly in that proportion. They are diminished 
a in value by use, more conspicuously than coins of a 


Pennsylvania Canal.—-In the course of the last week, higher denomination, from being more constantly in 
three feet of water was let into the Canal opposite Duv- | service, and exposing a much larger surface in propor- 
cai’s Island, and the work at the Red Hill and Hunter’s tion to their weight. To this disproportionate reduc- 
Falls tested. At both places, it was perfectly water | tion, small coins are unavoidably liable. Our own are 
tight. A little more repairing will render the canal fit | "ot exempt from it. Nor does it appear in what man- 
for navigation from Duncan’s Island te Harrisburg. Be-| ner the purposes of change are to be accomplished, 
tween Harrisburg and Middletown some repairing is also | with the desirable uniformity, by metallic money, ex- 
to be done, but it is not expected that many days will | cept on the condition, that the public, for the common 
be required to do it. The only heavy work is the raising | benefit, shall acquiesce in the circulation of small coins, 
of the dam at Duncan’s Island, which is in competent | at their nominal value, although reduced somewhat be- 
hands. Altogether, we feel confident that this twenty- | low it by the effects of use. ; 
four miles of Canal will be navigable in September. | The subject, it is known, is now undergoing an in- 
Persons intimately acquainted with the state of the Ju- | vestigation, which will probably, at no distant period, 
niata division of the canal, say it will be fit for naviga- | result in the adjustment of it on general principles, by 
tion from Duncan’s Island to Lewistown, in September, | the only authority competent to adopt measures, for 
with the exception of the aqueduct at the mouth of the | introducing into the currency, a copious supply of the 
Juniata, which cannot be completed this season. smaller denominations of our own coin, and to deter- 

Harrisburg Chron, mine the time and manner of withdrawing from cireula- 
ca tion, all others which have been made a-legal tender. 

Iron Manufacture in Venango County.—Extract from | Partial and local proceedings in relation to it, would 
aletter recéived from a highly respectable gentleman | therefore seem inexpedient at this time. Under present 
at Franklin, Venango County. | circumstances, they would probably have no other re- 


“The quantity of pig metal manutactured in this | sul's than to accumulate the coins alluded to, in the. 


hands of individuals, at depressed rates, to be returned 
upon the community, after a short interval, at their no- 


minal value.—Phil. Gaz. 


county, in the year 1828, was about 1600 tons, of bloom | 
| 
| 
| et 


200 tons, of bar iron 100 tons.—The pig metal, except 
what was used for making iron, was sold at Pittsburg, 
Steubenville, and Wheeling, at from 35 to $40 per 
ton; the blooms at Pittsburg, for $ 100 per ton, and the ; Pittssure, August 11, _ 
bar iron here, at 125 to 140 per ton. The Canal.—The Packet Boat General Lacock, and 

‘Several new furnaces are erecting; the demand is | the Pittsburg and Blairsville Packet, passed through the 
rapidly increasing. None of the furnaces were properly | river locks,—the former descending and the latter as- 
pushed last year, except one. | cending,—on the 9th. Yesterday the navigation of the 


“ With proper management, a furnace will make from | canal may be said to have been formally commenced, 


800 to 1000 tons per annum, which can be made at an though some parts of it bave been in profitable use for a 


expense of from 22 to 24 dollars per ton, according to | considerable time past. . 
the price of provisions; and with ore, timber, &c. con- A canal boat, ladened with 130 bushels of salt, arrived 


venient and good, at about 18 to 20 dollars. Under pro- yesterday from the Kiskeminetas works. 


per management and good materials, a furnace will | Me ae 3 
clear, at present prices, ten thousand dollars per an-| Mr. Samuel Marshall, of this city, has obtained” a 
num.” | patent for a new method of eutting leather, &c. to be 


a _made into boots, whereby those important articles of 
By an assar of parts of a Spanish dollar made at the | dress may be fitted to the human foot with the greatest 


Mint, it appears that | precision. 
100 dollars in quarters of the ordinary circula- 








Appointment by the Governor. 


tion, are worth only $94 44 | Josrra Mcitva1ne,Esq.to be the Recorder of the city of 


#00 dollars in eighths, 90 52) Philadelphia, in place of Joseph Reed, Esq. resigned. 

10 dollars in sixteenths, | ee 
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